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HE following / Obſervations were communicated to the Pub 110 

the EDnungazH WeetLy Macazing, in a ſeries of letter! 
the Kok of TIMOLEON. They appeared to him of ſo - 
portance as to deſerve to be printed by themſelves, which he Wi 
following form, without having had an opportunity of ſubmitting then 


—— 


Nr the correction of the author; ſo that they appear with all the inco A 


at muſt of neceſſity attend a en publication. 


As the feb copies printed off are only intended to be given bo . ie 
friends of the Publither, or of the Author, if he ſhall chuſe to 
them, it is hoped they will attribute to de above circumſtance 3 
numerous typographical errors they will meet with. ! 


If the Publiſher had foreſeen the whole plan of the work befor": it 
thrown off, it might have been printed in a more agveeable fo 


"A, 


has now endeavoured to correct that by a table of Contents 


nearly in the form that he imagines the pamphlet might have bort 
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* | ; | Parr Figsr, ConTaAinINGy 
Preliminary obſervations—General obſervations 0 ON the real cauſe 
the diſcontents of the Americans, . : 
Of Natural Liberty, : : "Þ - 
Of Repreſentation, — 4 | 
Of Political Freedom and the Conſtitution, - « 
Of Colonies and Colonization, = 4 


Paar SECOND, CONTAINILY q, 


A particular Examination of the ſeveral Bog that have de 
3 in favour of the Americans, 
Inquiry, What would be the conſeq rnces to 0 America itſelf or * 
they ſucceed in their preſent conte * - 
Of the nature of the American Trade, - „ 


PosTSCRIPT, CONTAINING, 


Remarks on the American Pamphlet, intitled 0 onimon Senſey 


1 


F all the privileges of Great Britain, 
none deſerves to be more highly 
rized than the liberty of the preſs. A 
rivilege that no nation ever enjoyed in 
uch an eminent degree, and ought with 
uſtice to be deemed the palladium of the 
tate. So long as the firſt ſervants of the 
crown can be inſulted to their face in the 
ritiſu ſenate, and accuſed of imaginary 
ri mes; while the throne can be befieged 
ith threatening remonſtrants, and the 
cit of princes loaded with unmerited a- 
aſe; the worthy member ef the ſtate may 
metimes feel a little indignant warmth 
t the ſcurrility of the one, or bluſh for 
he petulant folly of the other; but, like 

e amiable Greek who reſtored liberty 

o an expiring ſtate, he will experience a 
conſcious ſatisfaction in feeling that he is 
a ſubject of that ſtate where theſe things 
can be permitted, and will not ceaſe to 
bleſs the memory of thoſe who have 
procured this invaluable privilege far 
him, and to exert himſelf to the utmoſt 
of his power to tranſmit it unimpaired 
to his poſterity. Let not thoſe, there- 


re, who meet with ſentiments, rea- 


ſons, and opinions boldly advanced by 
others which they think contrary to rea- 
fon, be too highly offended, or wijh to 
reſtrain them from publiſhing theſe to 
the world, becaute of the ill that they 
apprehend may reſuit from them. 
Where liberty of debate is allowed, 
reaſon and good ſenſe will always at 
laſt obtain the aſcendency. Truth may 
be for a time obſcured, but will at 
length burit forth with irrefiſtible power 
and {plendor.—Integrity may be branded 
with the name of falſehood, and nd 
ous cunning and hypocriſy miſtaken for 
wiſdom and political abilities; bur, in 
theſe circamſtances, the maik will ſoon 
be torn off, and each will ſtand forth 
confeſſed to all the world in his own na- 
tive colours. | 
Never, perhaps, was the freedom of 
debate or liberty of the preſs carried to 
greater heights than at this moment in 
Britain. It is glorious for the prince 
under whoſe aufpices this has rather 
been encouraged than prevented; it is 
glorious for the miniſters by whom it 
has been fo patiently borne with? but as 
the - purity of gold can never be af- 
zertained till it has paſted through the 
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furnace, ſo the merit of the good can 
only be diſcovered by the cloſeſt exami- 
nation, Truth wiſhes not for conceal- 
ment: it is only error, or . conſcious 
guilt, that endeavour to ſhun the con- 
teſt of reaſon. Let us, on this fide the 
Atlantic, debate with freedom. Let us, 
ſlaves to the mandates: of an imperious 
miniſter and guiity court, exerciſe our 
reaſon, and improve ourſelves in the at- 
tainment of knowledge; but it 1s not fit 
that the ſons of , eedom on the other 
fide the Atlantic, ſhouid be allowed to 
entertain a ſentiment, or utter a thought 
that is inconſiſtent with the views of that 


moſt worthy and moſt illuſtrious ariſo- 


cracy (I do not miſtake the word) by 


whom they are led about at pleaſure, 


Who, that perceives this, does not bluſt 
at the ſimplicity of ſuch a number of his 
fellow-1ubjects ? | 

On theſe principles, I have been 
well pleaſed to fee fo many of my 
countrymen exerciſe their ingenuity on 
the American conteſt ; and although I 
have ſometimes differed in opinion from 
them, yet I have not peruſed their lueu- 
brations with leſs ardour, nor entertain 
the worſe opinion of them on that ac- 
count. In a ſpeculative point of ſuch 
importance as this. is, the ſubje& muſt 
preſent itſelf in many different points of 
view to different perſons, and the ſame 
arguments will make different impreſ- 
ſions, according to the temper and con- 
ftitution of thoſe to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed. It is, therefore, fit that every 
perſon who finds himſelf impreſſed 


ſtrongly with ſentiments on that head 


different from others, ſhould communi- 
cate them to the public, if it can be 
done with temper and diſcretion. I had 
not, myſelf, any propenſity to take up 
the pen on this ſubject till J ſaw the per- 
formance of Urbanus, in the Weekly Ma- 
gazine, Vol. xxxi. Page 385, which has 
ſuggeſted ſome reflections I now ſubmit 
to public inſpe&tion.—l have had the 
pleaſure hitherto ſeldom to differ in o- 


pinion from that worthy correſpondent, . 


and if we chance now to view the ſame 
object in different lights, I hope it will 
produce no other bad effects than a little 
good-humoured argumentation,— on my 
part I think it never can go farther. 

It would Ro that Urbanus is but lits 
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=_— acquainted with the hiſtory, trade, 
= or pohtical views of the American colo- 


— mes; gpr is it very ſurpriting that this 


ſhould be the caſe with him, as well as a 
very great majority of the inhabitants of 
Britain; for as the tranſactions of an in- 
fant ſtate are of little importance to any 
but thoſe immediately concerned in 
them, it 1s only of late that our friends 
on the other fide of the Atlantic have 


obtained our attention in any confide- 


rable degree: and as no hiſtorian of e- 
minence has yet collected theſe into one 
conſiſtent body, thoſe who wiſh to be 
inſtructed in this particular branch of 
knowledge have nothing to dire& them 
but an inaccurate fuperficial narrative 
compiled by one Wynore, or the re- 
cords of parliament, private memorials, 
petitions of merchants, reports of the 
board of trade, and other detached ma- 
terials, which can only be met with by 
accident in a general courſe of reading. 
From this circumſtance 


attention is now called to Amert- 
can affairs, have been induced to a- 
dopt implicitly the view of facts re- 
lating to that country held out in the 
declaration of the American congrels, 
and the ſpeeches of popular members in 
both houſes of parliament. The former 
of theſe is perhaps the moſt barefaced 
collection of falſehoods throughout that 
. was ever attempted to be impoſed on the 


credulity of mankind, by a body of men 


who ought at leaſt to have had ſome re- 


- leaft verſant in political diſputes, knows 
what degree of faith ought to be given to 
the latter. | 

To ſuch therefore as are diſpoſed to 
enter warmly into the merits of this 
grand conteſt, I would above all recom- 
mend diffidence in their opinions as to 
facts, till their reading is ſo extenſive as 
to make them certain they cannot be 
miſtaken in this particular, —in which 
they will be ſome what aſſiſted by a pam- 
phlet lately publiſhed under the title of 
6 The rights of Great Britain aſſerted a- 
gainſt the claims of America *; but as 
the author of that pamphlet neceſſarily 
confined himſelf to a very narrow field, 
he had not an opportunity of tracing the 


progreſs of that ſpirit of independence 


that now ſhows itſelf, nor of pointing 


* Said to be quritten by Lord George 


o 


it hap- 
pens, that numbers of people, whoſe 


out the nature of the commerce, or 
manufactures carried on in theſe colo- 
nies, and their effects with regard to 
Britain and the colonies themſelves ; 
without a thorough knowledge of which, 
it is impoſſible for any one to form a to- 
lerable opinion of the political expediency 


of thoſe meaſures that form the often/ible | 


reaſons of the preſent oppoſition of the 
Americans. 


I repeat it again—9/enfible reaſons, 


for they are indeed mere novices in A- 


merican politics who do not know that 
the tax upon tea, or the power of levy- 
ing any other tax by the legiſlature of 
Great Britain, is not the real cauſe of that 
flame which is now raging with ſuch fu- 
ry in that continent. The primary cauſe 


of all their grievances is one that they : 
knew they dared not to avow, as it 


would have ſhocked in ſuch a high de- 
gree the prejudices of the whole inhabi- 
tants of Britain. It is nothing leſs than 
the ad of navigation, that palladium, as 
it is juitly called, of the Britiſh com- 
merce, which they wiſh to get aboliſhed. 
This 1s a yoke about the necks of the 
northern coloniſts that they have worn 


with the greœateſt reluctance from their 
. firſt ſettlement there, and have made 


many indirect attempts to free them- 


ſelves from it for more than a century 


backwards, and have on ſome occafions 
even openly violated it—to the great pre- 
Judice of the parent ftate: and as they 
have of late perceived that the nation 


has been diſpoſed to ſee an obedience to 
gard to decency; and every one, in the 


that act more ſtrictly enforced than ever, 
they have exerted their genius to the 
utmoſt to diſcover ſome pretext by 
3 might be able to blindfold 
the ot Her coloniſts, and get them to aſſiſt 
them in a general reſiſtance to the pa- 


rent ſtate, hoping that in the ſtruggle for 
general independence, they might get 
themſelves emancipated from this grie- 


vance, along with others of leſs popular 
favour to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. | 
They have at length hit upon a popu- 
lar topic—a topic that muſt ever be po- 


pular in a free ſtate, A preſervation of 


the liberties of individuals. The body 
of a nation are always hurried away 
more violently by prejudices than by 
found reaſon. In the rage for liberty 
eſpecially, mankind are apt to be impo- 
fed on by any thing that has the moſt 
diſtant appearance of argument, and it 
is not till it is too late that they diſcover 
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their error. More nations have been 
inſlaved by them elves, in purſuing what 
they deemed the only road to freedom, 
than ever were reduced to thraldom by 


the ſword of a conqueror. 


The Americans ſeem to be fully ſen- 
ſible of the uſe that may be made of this 


they have been enabled to unite into one 
temporary confederacy, a number of 
ſtates whoſe diſpoſitions are totally diffe- 
rent whoſe political intereſts are alto- 
gether diſſimilar, and whole views in the 
preſent conteſt muſt be different, were 
their real ſentiments diſcloſed. 

The northern coleniits, who are the 
prime movers in this grand act of decep- 
tion, conſcious that their ſucceſs de- 
pends intirely on dexterouſly concealing 
their real defigns from the others, have 
not failed to ſet every engine at work to 


prevent men from coming at the truth. 


Hence that political intolerance which 
now prevails ſo remarkably in all their 
provinces. Where liberty of debate is 
allowed, truth will ſoon be diſcovered ; 
but while no one dares utter a ſenti- 
ment of his own; while the preſs is em- 
ployed to publiſh nothing but falſehoods, 
calculated to inflame the multitude, and 
confirm them in their unreaſonable pre- 
Judices, the farce may be kept up for 
ſome time longer. On theſe principles 
it is eaſy to account for the notorious 
falſehoods and the glaring abſurdities 
publiſfed in the declaration of the Ame- 
rican congreſs, which could not poſſibly 
have been admitted on any other plan. 
But ſome of the members of the congreſs 
already begin to ſmell a plot. The in- 
genious Mr Dickenſon has ventured to 
diſſent from the leaders of the junto on 


this account, and it is not to be doubted 
but when ſober reaſon ſhall reſume her 


throne, and their heated imaginations 
have time to cool, many more will be- 
gin to perceive how dreadfully they 
have become the dupes of an artful and 


imperious faction. 


Were it not for the reaſons already 


aſſigned, we might be amazed at the 


credulity of ſuch a confiderable number 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, with 
regard to facts which a very little reflec- 
tion might enable many to correct from 
their own memory. It is leſs ſurpriſing 
that we ſhould be impoſed on by the 
pompous accounts of the amazing ex- 


tent and value of the commerce carried 
on from this iſland to theſe colonies on 
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the continent, becauſe it 1s natural for 


every one to imagine, that fince the. 


great legiſlative council of the nation 
have for ſo many years paſt beſtowed 
ſuch an extraordinary degree of atten- 
tion toit, and given ſuch high encourage- 


11s ments to every thing relating to theſe, 
foible of human nature; by means of it, 


that two expenſive wars have been un- 
dertaken ſolely on their account, that 
ſuch enormous ſums have been ſpent 
with ſo much chearfulneſs for their pro- 
tection,— and all this with no other de- 
clared view but to fecure for ourſelves 
the benefit of their commerce; when 
all theſe circumſtances are attended to, 
it is hardly poſſible for any one to avoid 
thinking, that that commerce muſt be 


indeed immenſe which has been worth 


the purchaiing at the expence of ſo 
much blood and treaſure. Facts, how- 
ever, do not inculcate the ſame princi- 
ple, and there is not a propoſition in 
Euclid more certainly demonftrable, 
than that the commerce to the far grea- 
ter part of theſe colonies does not, nor e- 
ver did, nearly counterbalance the hurt 
that the trade of this nation receives 
from them in ſeveral reſpects. 

1 doubt not, but many of my 
readers will look upon this as: mere 
paradoxical aſſertion an idea adopted 
from caprice, without any ſufficient au- 
thority; and I have not the vanity to 


think they would be one bit the more 


ready to give credit to it, ſhould I aſſert 


the contrary with the moſt ſtrenuous aſ- 
ſeverations. I ſhall not however at- 


tempt to bring a full proof of it on the 
preſent occaſion, as the ſubject is too 
weighty, and would require a diſcuſſion 
by far too long' for my preſent 
purpoſe. - I ſhall only endeavour to 
give a ſhort explanation of my idea on 
this head, by a plain narrative of the gra- 
dual progreſs of the American com- 
merce from its infancy till this time, and 
the ideas it has neceſſarily implanted in 
the minds of the people. 


At the time that theſe colonies began 


to be eſtabliſhed, the nation was too 
much engaged with her own internal 
affairs to beſtow much attention to the 
nature of the country where her emi- 
grants ſettled, or to forſee what might 
be the benefit or loſs to the nation 
from poſſcſſing colonies properly or im- 
properly placed with regard to the 
parent ſtate. 'The nature of the climate, 
and other qualities of theſe provinces 
too were then ſo imperfectly known, 
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that never can be too much regreted. 


that a certain judgment in this reſpect 
could not have been formed, even if 
they had been attentive to it; neither 
were the principles of commerce, nor 
the moſt eſſential benefits of coloniza- 
tion ſufficiently underſtood in this 
country for a long period after that, ſo 
as to enable the legiſlature to exert its 
full influence for effecting, in the moſt 
certain manner, the future proſperity. of 
the nation, 
On theſe accounts, emigrants were in 
a great meaſure left to the freedom of 
their own wills in the choice of the 
place to which they were to retire, and 
they naturally choſe a climate and a 
country as much reſembling their parent 
Rate as they could meet with, ſo that 
the province now called Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, and the neighbourhood of it, be- 
came the center of that new colony; and 
the inhabitants, from various cauſes, 
began to increaſe in a very rapid man- 
ner, and to aſſume the appearance of a 
regular ſettlement. | 
But no ſooner was the nation at li- 


berty to look abroad to this infant ſet- 


tlement, than they bezan to perceive 
that both the emigrants and themſelves 
had been guilty of an overfight that 
might become in time prejudicial to the 
intereſts of both, as fome of the wiſeſt 
politicians ſaw that as the native pro- 
duce of both countries was nearly the 
ſame, and that the colonies produced 
few ſtaples different tom the mother- 
country, a rivalſhip muſt fooner or later 
take place between them that might be 
productive of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences to one or other of theſe ſtates, 
The evil was foreſeen but, like many 
political overfights, the error was not in 
time corrected, Other colonies were 
indeed founded more to the ſouthward, 
which were not liable to the ſame. objec- 
tions. But the inconveniercies ta 
which a new ſettlement is ſubiected are 
ſo numerous, that the greater number of 
emigrants choſe to go to the northern 
colonies in preference of thoſe to the 
ſouthward, ſo that their population ſtill 
moreaſed in a greater proportion than any 
of the others; and although ſome feeble 
attempts were made to aſſiſt the ſettie- 
ment of the ſouthern provinces, theſe 
were fo weak as to operate very 


_ flowly. Nor was any ſtep ever taken 


with a view to difcourage the people of 
the northern colonies—an inattention 


* 
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In the mean time, the original colo- 
niſts finding themſelves poſſeſſed of 
ſome products that Britain did not want, 
were induced to ſeek out markets for 
theſe. They ſoon found that the laws 


of the parent ſtate interrupted the com- 


merce to thoſe places where they could 
have traded to the greateſt advantage. 
This was felt as a hardſhip. Attempts 
were made to evade theſe laws, and as 
their fituation favoured theſe, and as 
the parent ſlate did not think, it worth 
her while at firſt to interrupt their be- 
ginning commerce, they came to feel 
the ſweets of a contraband trade, by 


which they inriched themſelves, and be- 
nefited the colonies of our greateſt ri- 


vals; nor could they, without the moſt 
ſenſible uneaſineſs, behold the attempts 
of the parent country to bring them un- 
der a proper ſubjection to the laws of 
commerce, upon which her own proſpe- 


rity muſt ultimately depend. The ſtop- 


ping of ſmuggling with all the nations 
who have ſettlements in the Weit In- 
dies, to the enriching of theſe countries 
and the impoveriſhment of Britain, is 


the real bone of contention at preſent, 


and nothing elſe *. 


* Another cauſe of uneaſineſs to the New- 
England provinces ſince the ceſſion of Canada, 
is the alteration of the courſe of the Indian 
trade, by which they are in ſome meaſure de- 
prived of the profits they uſed to derive from 
thence, inſtead of being infinitely benefited by 
it, as they expected would be the caſe, For 


' while the French kept poſſelſion of Canada, 
we had forts and trading marts eſtabliſhed in __ 


the back ſettlements, which were intirely ſup- 
plicd with goods for the Indian market by the 
way of theſe colonies ; but ſince that time, 
the communication through Canada, by means 
of the lakes, &c. being laid opep, the Indian 
trade more naturally falls into that channel 
than any other, which was formerly obſtruc- 
ted by the powerful efforts of Great Britaia 
continually cxerted againſt her autient rival. 
This Indian commerce, triſling as it may 
ſee m is the moſt gainſul to Great Britain that 
ever was carried on to the northern colonics ; 


and happy had it been for her if, inſtead of 


ſeutling a colony of civilized Europeans in a 
climate that almoſt com pelied the inhabitants 
to enter into trade and manufettures, and be- 
come her own rivals, ſhe had contented herſelf 
with carrying on that Indian trade merely b 

factories of merchants, by means of whic 

furs and ſhip timber, the only articles of con- 
ſequence that ever were exported from thence, 
could have been obtained with more certainty 
and leſs trouble than at preſent, and the na- 


tion have been ſaved an immenſity of 
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All theſe northern colonies, by which It is much to be regreted, when colo- 
1 mean all to the north of Virginia (per- nies are ſo circumſtanced as to become 


/ haps Pennfylvania may be reckoned natural enemies and rivals to the parent 
neutral), that is, about nine-tenths of the ſtate, inſtead of finding it their mutual 
whole Britith ſubjects of America, ha- intereſt to cheriſh, ſupport, and live in 


ving next to no ſtaple commodity of perpetual amity with one another. It in 
uſe to Britain, and being ſupplied by o- the general intereſt of countries, that 
ther nations, in the manner above-re- muſt produce enmities or friendſhips; 
cited, with almoſt all the neceſſaries they for, in oppoſition to that, treaties are 
ſtand in need of, have carried on but a but a breath, the moſt ſolemn contracts 
very languid commerce with Britain, can never be binding. The ſevereſt op- 
have eſtabliſhed manufactures of their, preſſion, or the mildeſt parental tender- 
own, which they, in their uſual courſe of neſs are alike diſregarded and deſpiſed; 
contraband trade, vend in thoſe places conceſſions are but an opening to en- 
where Britiſh manufactures ought to be croachments, and the moſi ſplendid vic- 
ſold, and thus ruin our trade in a twa- tories procure but a precarious reſpite— 
fold manner; and by neceſſarily be- a breathing that ſerves but to renew tho 
coming great merchants and navigators, combat, which never can effectually 
and applying themſelves to the fiſhings ceale till one of the parties be intirely 
on their own coaſt, have in a great mea- deftroyed _. 

ſure outrivalled us in that branch of Happily for Britain this is not the caſe 
trade—the moſt neceſſary for preſerving with all her colonies, although it is in 
the vigour and independence of the fome meaſure ſo with regard to thoſe 
ſtate. who were the aggreſſors in this diſpute. 


Being conſcious, therefore, that their The fiiendſhip of no nation can be of 


own intereſt and ours can never agree— half the utility to the ſouthera colonies 
that if they are to be dependent upon as that of Britain is; and the benefit to 
us, and ſubjected to our laws, they muſt this ſtate by the amity of one of theſe 
be cramped in many of their lucrative coloniſts, 1s of more value than that of 


employments, was it a wonder that they ten in the northern provinces. They . 


wiſhed to keep themſelves as free from ' muſt therefore live in general friendſhip, 
theſe laws as poſſible, and that they op- in ſpite of the little jealoufies that may 
poſed every project that naturally had a ſometimes ariſe between them from 
tendency to make the Britiſh legiſlature triling miſapprehenfions. The ſou- 
fully acquainted with the nature of their thern provinces, therefore, are the prize 
trade, and the intei nal economy of their that is of value to Britain, They are 


ſtates Þ ? 5 i a 
ſtate is poſſeſſed of ſuch unopened trea- 
blood and treaſure which have been already ſures ſtill to diſpoſe of, that by pro- 


loſt, and much more that too probably will be per encouragements to theſe, and a 


loſt in future ages. reaſonable ſeverity to thoſe who have 
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yet in their infancy; but the parent 


I Tt is well known, that were it not for the 
ſapplics of lumber that the French colonies in 
the Weſt Indics receive from the Americans, 


created her ſo much diſturbance at pre- 
ſent, it is not impoſſible ſtill to make it 


the intereſts of theſe turbulent coloniſts 


and the conſtant market they obtain for their 


melaſſes to the New-Englanders, the French to Move to a more benign climate, and 


ſettlers could hardly ſubſiſt 'in theſe colonies, fertile ſoil, where they may be able to 
or be able to fel] the other produce of theſe ENJOY the bleſſings of life with tranquil- 


iſlands, fo as to outrival us in the fame ar- lity and peace; be cheriſhed as the de- 
ticles in foreign markets as they now do, ſerving children of a benignant parent, 


| Yet it is alſo well known, that during the laſt who mutually give and receive ſupporg 


war, when theſe very Americans were implo- from one another, and remain as a mo- 
ring the aid of Great Britain in the moſt ab- nument to future ages of the bleſſings 


ject terms, they were carrying on that branch 


of clandeſtine trade to the utmoſt of their moſt loudly complained. This, however 
power, prejudicial to the parent ſtate, and other co- 

As the French iflands haye no other poſſible lonies, furniſhed the means of a moſt lucrative 
market for their melaſſes, the Americans get trade and manufacture to the North Ame- 


them almoſt on their own terms, and by that ricans, particularly thoſe of Boſton 5 no won» 


means reduce the price of this article in our der, therefore, they are deſixous of continuing 


own iſlands to any tog they pleaſe, of it by means of thoſe arts of deception which 
which our Welt India planters have often they have ſo long and ſucceſsfully employed. 


\ 
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that are procured by wiſdom and a hap- 
py forecaſt. Unfortunately our forefa- 
thers have erred ; but it is not yet too 
late to correct that error. A little time 
might have rendered that impoſlible, 
and have thus produced the moſt diſa- 
greeable conſequences: it is therefore 
the intereſt of all parties, that Britain 
Mould be ſtrenuous in her efforts at pre- 


fent, and that theſe efforts ſhould be 


crowned with ſucceſs. 

So much for the expediency of not 
winking at the inſults of the coloniſts at 
preſent, which would. only have been 
the prelude to new and greater encroach · 
ments. I proceed with Urbanus to in- 
veſtigate with ſome degree of preciſion, 


the legality of the meaſures infiſted on 


by the parliament of Great Britain. 
Before I quit the preſent ſubjeR, it 
may not however be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that if ever Britain hopes to avail 
herſelf fully of Her ſettlements on the 
American continent, the acquiſition of 


Canada was a preliminary of the utmoſt 


importance; for although that country, 
conſidered in itfelf, can never be of great 


value to Britain, yet the conſequences of 
its remaining in the hands of France 


muſt have been extremely prejudicial to 
her intereſts in numberleſs reſpects. It 
is true, indeed, that as France never 
perceived in what manner that country 
could be made to turn out to her emo- 
lument, it was rather a burden to her than 
an advantage while in her poſſeſſion: 
but if they, inſtead of making encroach- 
ments on the Britiſh ſubjects, had culti- 
vated à friendly intimacy with them, 
and adopted the ſame plan that they do 
with the Spaniards in the ifand of Hiſ- 
paniola, they could have carried on at 
all times a moſt lucrative contraband 
trade, ſo as to prevent the poſſibility of 
our ever reaping any conſiderable ad- 
vantage from the commerce of our back 
ſettlements, and effectually prevented 


the beneficial ſettlement of the lands n- - 


pon the Ohio and Miſſiſippi—theſe 
countries, which will be in time more 
valuable to Britain than all the mines of 


Potoſi, or the diamonds of Golconda, 


if we ſhall have the wiſdom properly to 
avail ourſelves cf the bleffings we are 
now in poſſeſſion of. 

And although it is not to be doubted 
but the ceſſion of Canada, by removing 
the fears of ou northern coloniſts for 
their own fafety® has emboldened them 
to enter {ſooner than they otherwiſe 


would have done into the conteſt with 
their parent ſtate, yet it has alſo de- 


prived them of reſources which they 


would in that event have been poſſeſſed 
of, ſo as to have rendered their oppoſition 
when it did happen the more formi- 
dable. It would even have been more 
for the intereſt of theſe northern colo- 
nies to be allied with France than Bri- 


tain, if it ever ſhould have become an 


independent ſtate; an event which, in 
their then ſituation, muſt have been ef- 
fected ſome one time or other, to the 
total ruin of the Britiſh empire in Ame- 


ca. 5 


Happily theſe things are prevented, — 
And if we ſhall find that Britain is intit- 
led, according to the ſtricteſt rules of 


moral equity, to demand an exact obe- 


dience from the Americans to all he ob- 
noxious ſtatutes, it is to be hoped the 
will have ſpirit and vigour to inforce the 
execution of them. 

Liberty is a bleſſing of ſuch ineſti- 


mable value, that it is no wonder if 


thoſe who are once acquainted with it 
ſhould prize it above almoſt every other 
earthly enjoyment : and, as the defire 
of power and ſovereign ſway is ſo deep- 
ly rooted in the human heart, it is moſt 
natural for thoſe who are intruſted with 
authority, to wiſh to extend it beyond 
the limits that ſtrict equity may require, 
and to make the bulk of the people, 
whoſe happineſs ought ever to conſtitute 


the ſupreme felicity of a ſtate, the ab- 


ject tools of their deſpotic authority. 
It is fit, therefore, that, in every free 
ſtate, the rulers of it ſhouid be watched 
with attention—their actions be ſcanned 
with the moſt rigid ſeverity, and every 


ſtep that tends to infringe the liberty of 


any of the lieges, be pointed out with 
perſpicuity, and oppoſed with the ſtea- 


dy vigour of wiſdom, which, in a reall 


free ſtate, will always be more than ſuf- 
ficient to overcome ihe inſidious arts of 
an ambitions individual. ; 


But, while the pe9p/e are juſtly jealous 
of any thing that has the appearance of 


infringing their liberties, the philoſopher 
ought to know, that to invent a proper 
ſyſtem of legiſlation, calculated to pre- 
ferve theſe liberties in the moſt perfect 
manner, requires, perhaps, the higheft 
exertion of the human genius; and that, 


however much the people may be inte- 
reſted in the matter, it is not poſſible 
for them to judge properly of thoſe cir- 
cumitances that may tend moſt eſſen» 
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tially to their own detriment or advan- heart overflowing with humanity and 


tage. Unacquainted with facts, and in- benevolence for mankind is a good, an 


capable of reaſoning with precifion, amiable, a reſpectable member of ſo- 
theſe muſt ever become the tools of ciety He who would not willingly 
thoſe who wiſh to impoſe upon them. venture his own life, and all that he poſ- 
If their paſſions are inflamed, reafon is ſeſſes in this world, when it ſhould be- 
quickly lulled afleep ; and it is hardly come neceſſary, for maintaining his own 
poſſible to invent an abſurdity, however liberty and that of his fellow- creatures, 
glaring and ſelf-evident to others, which and tranſmitting it to his poſterity, is 
they wilt not ſwallow with avidity; iſo unworthy of partaking of the bleſſings 
that, in fighting tor liberty, they too of- that it procures. In theſe reſpects he 
ten rivet indiftolubly their own chains, and I moſt perfectly, as I ſuppoſe, 
and become the flaves of thoſe very agree : But when we come to reaſon on 
perſons that they themſelves have exalt- the means of ſecuring theſe liberties, it 


ed to ſupreme command. | 

It would be paying a poor compli- 
ment to my readers, to fuppoſe they 
would require a proof of theſe facts. 
'The hiſtory of almoſt every nation, but 
more eſpecially that of our own coun- 


try, for many ages, is little elſe than one 


continued ſeries of examples of this im- 
portant fact, and ought to teach us to 
attend, with the moſt cautious circum- 
ſpection, to thoſe who pretend to ex- 
tend” our liberty beyond its former 
bounds ; for, if former experience 1s to 
be truſted, thoſe who appeal to the paſ- 
fions of the multitude—who pretend to 
be reformers of the human race, and to 
exalt the liberties of mankind to the 
higheſt pitch, uſually have the moſt infi- 
dious defigns, and aim only at eftabliſh- 
ing their own power and authority on 
the ruin of their fellow-ſubjects. 

No one who reads this can doubt the 
juſtneſs of theſe remarks ; yet it is fo 
difficult for a man, in ſuch an intereſting 
diſpute as the preſent, not to take a fide 
warmly, and to view every circumſtance 
through the medium of prejudice, that, 
I am afraid, few of my readers will be 
able, on this occafion, to make the pro- 
per uſe of them; yet methinks it is not 
impoſſible for the human mind to divelt 
itſelf, in ſome meaſure, of prejudices 
for a ſhort time to confider an argu- 
ment as totally unconnected with any 
particular men or names, and to form a 


judgment of it in that manner. I would 


fain endeavour to do this in the pre- 
ſent cafe, were I not afraid that, like 
others who have attempted to do the 
ſame before me, I might be led away by 


prejudice into the mazes of error and 


inconſiſtency. . 
The example of the worthy Urbanus 

furniſhes me with a recent leſſon of 

eircumſpection in this reſpect. His 


diſpoſitions I admire. Whoever has a 


is hardly poſſible to imagine two perſons 
more oppoſite to one another. Reaſon 
is fallible. One of us at leaſt muſt be 
miſtaken. Every reader, after weighing 
the arguments on both ſides, muſt judge 
for himſelf. 

I willingly follow Urbanus in -inqui- 
ring into the grounds of that right 
claimed by the Britiſh parliament to 
tax America ; and, that I may not miſ- 
repreſent his argument on this head, I 


quote his own words, although this 


quotation, I am ſenfible, is very long.— 
As the preſent conteſt,” ſays he, 
© between Great Britain and America 
is wholly bottomed on the right 
affirmed to belong to the Britiſh 
parhament to tax the American 
colonies, it is ſelf-evident that the 
right or wiong in he. queſton muſt 
wholly depend upon the decifion 
of another., Is this parliamentary 
right real and conſtitutional, or 
fictitious and aſſumed? It appears to 
me that this parliamentary claim is 
fictitious and aſſumed; and I go on 
this maxim, or general principle— 


the fundamentals of a free conſtitu- 
tion, cannot be veſted in any form of 
government inconſiſtent with the na- 
tural rights of mankind. It muſt be 
veſted ultimately in the ſociety at 
large, or more limitedly as repreſent- 
ed by their conſtituents, ſo that the 
* ſame allegiance that every private in- 
* dividual owes to the government le- 
* gally eftabliſhed, doth that govern- 
* ment, or the eſtates of which it is 
* compoſed, owe to the community in 
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general; which is always ſuppoſed to 


have reſerved to itſelf, and to have aſ- 
© ſerted certain original g:ghts of man- 


* kind, which it would he facrilege in 


© us to violate. Noaw, one of the moſt 


« efſential of theſe rights is, that every 


That the ſupreme fovereignty, as to 


. © the minuteſt component part of the 
© ſtate in general ſhall be free from eve- 
© ry aſſeſſment, and ſecure in the poſſeſ- 
ion of every part of property, except 
© by conſtitutional authority, that is, a 
direct or Mective repreſentation in par- 
© bament.''—And again he adds“ It 
* (that is, the ſupreme legiſlative coun- 
Ci of the nation) may ſtill, indeed, be 
poſſeſſed of the power, and in this 
© cafe it may be, it is ofcen, wiſe and 
« prudent to ſubmit ; but this can never 
© tlafer a right to ſubmiffion, or make 
« that /aayjut which deliroys the very 
© nature and end of its inflitution. 
* who is. to judge? Every individual 
© hath a right, ſay I. It is a privilege 
of our natures, whether we thall ever 


2 be able, or it ſhall ever be prudent to 


© exerciſe it. Hath then every indivi- 
© qual a right of reſiſtance ? Certainly 
© becauſe, if every individual was not 
poſſeſſed of · that right, it could never 
s de acquired by the acceſſion of num- 
4 bers.” 

I have quoted theſe paſſages at length, 
that the reader may have before his 
eye at once the grounds of the argu- 
ment, on which this correſpondent reſts 
his claim of the independence of Ame- 
rica: But, if I reaſon rightly, the ſame 
argument would be equally valid in ex- 
euſing every kind of rebellion, and to- 
tally deſtroy every civil government 
whatever. It either proves too much or 
nothing at all. | 

Urbanus ſeems to. admit that there 
may be ſuch a thing as a juſt and equi- 
table government, and laws to which 
every member of the community ought 
in juſtice to ſubmit themſelves. If this 
is refuſed, all argument is at an end---If 
it is granted, I am afraid the principles 
of natur: liberty, above aſſerted, will 
be obliged to be in ſome meaſure aban- 
doned. 

There will be nothing, I ſuppoſe, 
more readily granted, than that all man- 
kind were naturally equal in rank and 
authority as they came from the hands 
of the Creator; ſo that no one had a 
better right than another to domineer 
aver, or to command his equals. 

It will be likewiſe allowed, that one 
ofthe moſt natural and unalienable rights 
of mankind is freedom of thouglit, and 
the conſequent freedom of action that 
muſt reſult from that free exerciſe of the 
faculties of the mind. | 

Hence then if follows, that man has a 
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natural and unalienable right to think 
and act as he ſees fit ; nor can any per- 
fon, without infringing upon his natural 
liberty, reſtrain him in the free exerciſe 
of theſe his undoubted native privileges 
nor can that be effected without a ſupe- 
rior force, to which ke muſt, contrary 
to natural juſtice, be obliged to ſubmit, 
All government, therefore, is eftabliſh- 
ed by force, and can be maintained by 
no other means ; fo that, according to 
the principles above maintained, every 
ſyſtem of government, that ever was or 
can be invented, is unjuſt, and a tyran- 
nical encroachment on the natural liber- 
ties of mankind,” which each individual 
hath a juſt right to refit in every in- 
ſtance that he thinks proper. 

If it ſhould be told me, that there are 
ſuch things as juftice and equity; that 
the human mind is naturally capable of 
perceiving theſe ;—that a number of. 
mankind may voluntarily aſſemble to- 
gether, and eſtabliſh among themſelves 
certain rules founded upon theſe prin- 
ciples, to which every individual of that 
ſociety binds himſelf to ſubmit, for the 
mutual benefit of the whole,—which 


might ſerve as a model for a free and 


perfect government, where the natural 
liberty of every one was preſerved—it 
would not in the leaſt alter the caſe : 
for, if every individual of that ſociety 
ſhall ſtill retain his native liberty of 
thought and action, he cannot be bound 
by theſe regulations longer than they 
appear to him juſt and equitable ;z and 
as he may, on ſome future occaſion, fee 
reaſon to alter his opinion, ſhould he, 
in conſequence of that, infringe any of 
theſe regulations, how is it poſſible to 
make him ſubmit to the penalties that 
this may infer ?—He cannot be brought 
to do it voluntarily, becauſe his judg- 
ment or inclination leads him to purſue 
an oppoſite conduct. Force only re- 
mains to compel him to ſubmit to thoſe 
regulations that others, not himſelf, 
think juſt. Still, therefore, even this 
moſt perfect government is founded on 
force, and neceſſarily infringes the natu- 
ral and unalienable rights of mankind. 
But, ſuppoling it ſhould fo happen 
that, in the afſembly convened for the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing civil government, 
or in that diſtrict of country over which 
its dominion was propoſed to extend, 
one or more individuals ſhould differ in 
opinion from others, and think ſome 


things unjuſt that the others thought 
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highly equitable, by what pretenſions 


can theſe others make that individual 


ſubmit to their regulations If it be 


anſwered, that the general ſenſe of the 
majority, when uninfluenced by any fi- 
niſter motives, ought to determine thoſe 
few who differ from them to ſubmit to their 
deciſion, as the probability is that juſtice 
is on their fide : bur ſtill, if ever ſuch a 
ſmall number ſhall continue obſtinate, 
and be determined to do what they 
themſelves ſhall ſee fit, without regard 
to the regulations of the others, there is 
no recourſe to be had but to force, which 
conſtrains them to make their own pri- 


vate intereſt give way to the public 


good—or, in other words, makes natu- 
ral liberty give way to political freedom, 
Again—ſuppoſing the whole members 
of the community ſhould be unanimous, 
and ſhould thus ena& certain laws to 
which they themſelves ſhould be bound, 
in conſequence of their faith pledged to 
one another, during their whole hves— 
by what rule of natural equity, on the 


principles of Urbanus, ſhall the children 


of theſe original contractors be bound 


to adhere to the regulations eſtabliſhed 


by their fathers ?—or how ſhall thoſe 
8 differ in opinion from 

be brought to ſubmit to theſe laws 
— but by force? | 

Thus, let ns torture the ſubje& as 
long as we will, and confider it in eve 
poſſible point of view, we ſhall ſtill be 
obliged to recur to this concluſion, 


That civil liberty, the exact diſtribution 
of juſtice between man and man, and 
every ſpecies of government whatever, 

is totally incompatible with that kind of 


natural liberty for which Urbanus con- 
tends : nor is there any other poſſible 
way of making the dictates of right rea- 
ſon, equity and diſintereſted beneyo- 


| lence, obtain an aſcendency in civil ſo- 
ciety over the ſelfiſh and ſordid paſſions, 


and that anarchy and miſrule that the 


free exerciſe of theſe would produce, 


but by a general appeal to the common 
ſenſe and ſound judgment of the whole 
community, the majority - of which 


_ muſt always be ſuppoſed to have juſtice 


on their fide—or, in other words, if 
there is no ſuch principles inherent in 
mankind as a love of order—of juſtice 
and equity, where the mind is not par- 
ticularly biaſſed by prejudice and affec- 


tions—that ſtrength and power muſt 
lupply the want of it, and the weaker 


ty yield to the ſtronger. 1 2 
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I would hence infer, directly in con- 
tradiction to Urbanus, that, if civil ſo- 
ciety is a bleſſing to mankind ; if politi- 


cal liberty is an advantage ; and if laws - 


can ever be of utility to the ſtate, or to 
individuals=that, in that caſe, no indi- 
vidual can have a right to oppoſe his 
private opinion to the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the ſtate, where theſe have been duly 


enacted, according to that ſyſtem of legiſs 


lation in which he and bis forefathers have 
acquieſced, and acknowledged to be the on- 
ly proper ſource of legi/lation of that coun- 
try which he inhabits : nor can he be 
juſtified in reſiſting theſe laws, even 
when he thinks them unjuſt z for, i 

every individual were to exerciſe this 
right, the end of theſe laws would be 
totally fruſtrated, and every thing muſt 
return to that ſtate of anarchy and con- 
fuſion, which is more deftruQtive of 
equitable freedom than the moſt defec- 
tive ſyſtem of governtnent that ever yet 


was invented. An example will place 


this in a clearer point of view. | 
I am a ſubje& of Great Britain—and 
am ſatisfied that the ſyſtem of legiſlation 
eſtabliſhed in this country, if not per- 
fect, is at leaſt better than that of any of 
the countries around me—and therefore 
IT chuſe to continue a member of that com- 
munity, and to reap all the advantages, 
and ſuffer all the inconveniences, to which 
thoſe in my flation of life are ſubjected by 
its laws and civil regulations. It hap- 


pens, however, that, by exerciſing my 


reaſoning faculties, I have no difficulty 
in perceiving that many of theſe laws 
are unjuſt, and ſome of her regulations 
oppreſſive :—am I therefore intitled, in 
juſtice and equity, to refuſe to ſubmit to 
theſe ?—or ſhould I hold myſelf excuſed 
if, in vindicating this ſuppoſed natural 
privilege, I ſhould hurt, or maim, or 
deſtroy any of my fellow-ſubjets, who 
ſhould be authoriſed to put the laws in 
force Thus I am ee ſatisfied 
that there is a great difference between 
the degrees of guilt of 4 perſon who 
commits a deliberate murder, and one 
who, perhaps through neceſſity, has 
been tempted to -purloin ſome trifle 
from a man that can eaſily ſpare it—yet 
the law has made no difference between 
the puniſhment of the one and the other 
of theſe crimes. This I muſt regret as 
an imperfection, and ought to exert my- 


felf, as far as my influence extends, to get 


that imperfe& law atnended—but ne- 


vertheleſs r to its 
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decrees ſo long as it is in force. It is, 
however, ſelf-evident to me, that the 
puniſhment inflicted upon the laſt of 
theſe crimes is far greater than the hei- 
nouſneſs of the guilt requires. Suppo- 
fing then that, with a firm perſuaſion of 
this, I ſhould” have the misfortune to 
tranſgreſs this law, and ſhould be 
brought, in conſequence thereof, to un- 
dergo the puniſhment the law requires, 
| ſhould my own confcience excuſe me, 
or would any impartial perfon ſay I had 
done right if 1 ſhould then ſtand on my 
defence, and kill or deſtroy the execu- 
tioner, guards, or any other perſon 
whom the law had intrufted with the 
power of inforcing its ſentence? Surely 
no.—I would thus add guilt to guilt, 
and would then juſtly deſerve to be cut 
off from that ſociety, of which I had 
ſhowed myſelf to be ſuch an unworthy 
member. 1 „ rare ly 
Such was the opinion of Socrates, 


that wiſeſt of the heathens, who ſuffered 


without repining under a moſt unjuſt 


ſentence of an inequitable law—and ſuch 
will ever be the ſentiments of every de- 
erving member of every community. 
Perfection is not to be attained in this 
life; and it becomes our duty to ſubmit 
to leſſer inconveniencies, that greater 
evils may be thereby avoided. © | 

I have been at ſome pains to illuſtrate 
the tendency of that doctrine advanced 
by Urbanus, not with a view to incul- 
cate the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
and non-reſiſtance in all caſes, but bare- 
ly to ſhow that the principles of civil. 
government ought not to be wantonly 
unhinged by the capricious phantaſy of 
every private individual. Where no rules 
are eſtablijhed, by which ave may be able to 
judge of the legality of the powers afſumed 
by the legiſlature of à country, it is unfor- 
tunate for the people, as they have no 
exact criterion by which they can judge 
of the malverſation of their magiſtrates, 
nor any certain way of obtaining the 
impartial opinion of the majority of the 
inhabitants themfelves—nor any certain - 
ty that the opinion of theſe inhabitants, 
is it could be obtained, would be an 
3 decifion; ſo that, even where 
a legiſlation is extremely defective, little 
good may in general be expected from 
this dernier reſort, an appeal to the 
ſword of the people at large; on which 
account it ought, if poſſible, to be avoid · 
ed in all caſes, as à moſt deſperate re- 
medy, and ought never to be employed 
but where the general opinion of all 
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ranks of men is ſo obviouſly on one fide 
as to leave not a doubt of the juſtneſs of 
the claim, and where there is no other 
poffible means of obtaining redreſs. Such 
emergencies already may have appeared, 
and ſuch may perhaps again become ne- 
ceſſary. Whether the preſent diſpute 
with America may be juſtly referred to 
this claſs, will fall to be examined in 
ſome future part of this effay. - 
Having thus animadverted on the 
principles of natural liberty, I now pro- 
ceed to make ſome remarks on political 
freedom, with a view, if poſſible, to aſ- 
certain the particular circumſtances in 
which it eſſentially conſiſts. | 
Urbanus, in the paſſage already quo 
ted, has afferted, ** That the ſupreme 
ſovereignty, as to the fundamentals of a 
free conſtitution, muſt be veſted ulti- 


| mately in the feciety at large, or more 


limitedly, as reprefented by their conſti- 
tuents;“ and a little afterwards he adds, 
© Now, one of the moſt eſſential of 
theſe rights (i. e. certain original rights 


of mankind, which it would be facrilege 


in us to violate) is, that every the minu- 


teft component part of the ſtate in gene- 


ral, thall be free from every aſſeſſment, 
and ſecure in the poſſeſſion of every part 
of property, except by conſtitutional au- 
thority, that is, a direct or efedive repre- 
ſentation in parliament.” _ 3 
If I underſtand the meaning of this 
paſſage, it is, That the ſubjects of no 
ſtate can be ſaid to enjoy political free- 
dom, or in other words, that it cannot 
be accounted a free ſtate, unleſs where 
the ſupreme ſovereignty, or unlimited 
legiſlative power, is veſted in the whole 
body of the people at large, or in a ſelect 
committee Rog by the whole body of 
the people, who had voluntarily delega- 


ted their own power to them, appoint- 


ing them to act in their ſtead, which are 
here called their conſtituents. And that, 
in an eſpecial manner, no law impeſing 
taxes of any ſort can poſſibly be obliga- 
tory in a free flate, unleſs where it is ei- 
ther enacted by the whole body of the 
people at large, or by theſe their conſti- 
Opp 19 

I cannot help here remarking as 4 
ſtrong proof of the natural imbecillity of 
the human mind, that every age and 
people are continually governed by an 


Irtefiſtible propenfity to follow certain 


faſhions that have by accident become 
prevalent, and to think that every thing 
that does not comply with theſe is ridi- 
culous and abſurd. If this could be 
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confined to the faſhion of our dreſs, and 
the mode of external decorations, it 
would be happy for mankind ; but un- 
fortunately, its influence extends not 


only to this, but to our words, and 


thoughts, and actions, in ſome of the 
moſt intereſting ſituations. The fa- 


ſhionable words at / preſent in Britain 
are repreſentation and taxation, which 


are ſo inſeparably united by this popular 
charm, that it is not in the power of 
reaſon, of facts, or of. the experience of 
all preceeding ages to diſſolve the 
charm, or make common ſenſe reſume 
her throne. | 

In what other way can we account 
for the ſtriking abſurdity of perſons who 
are not unacquainted with the hiſtory of 
thoſe free nations of antiquity, and who 
read with raptures the generous efforts 
of the inhabitants of thoſe whoſe ſouls 
animated with that divine fervour that 


can only ſpring from liberty, excited 


them to perform actions which will be 
admired ſo long as human nature exiſts? 
That perſons, I ſay, who are acquainted 
with theſe facts, and who muſt at the 
ſame time know that neither the Greeks 
nor Romans had the moſt diſtant idea of 
what we mean by repreſentation; and 
that in none of theſe ſtates, ſmall and in- 


_ conſiderable as ſome of them were, was 


the ſupreme legiſlative power intruſted 
without limitation with the body of the 
people at large; and that in particular 


the power of levying taxes was almoſt 


univerſally inveſted in ſome particular 
order, and not in the whole body of the 
people. In the two larger republics of 


Rome and Carthage, this power of taxa- 
tion was veſted in the ſenate, and in o- 


thers it varied according to the particu- 
lar views of their legiſlators. That per- 
ſons who know all theſe things ſhould 
ſtill inſiſt that taxation and repreſenta- 
tion are inſeparable in a free ſtate, ap- 
pears a little extraordinary, and muſt be 
referred to the principle above-men- 
tioned. e | 

In few arts or ſciences is it ſafe to 
truſt intirely to theory and reaſoning 


a priori, and in none is there greater 


danger of being miſled by this means 
than in the ſcience of government. No- 
thing ſeems more beautiful in theory 
more equitable or productive of more 
beneficial conſequences to ſociety, than 
the idea of a ſmall ſtate, in which every 
member of it could be admitted into the 

eneral aſſembly of the ſtate, bear a part 


in every debate, and aſſent to every law 
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that was to be binding upon him; yet 
experience has long ago demonſtrated, 
that this is very far from being the moſt 
perfect ſyſtem of government; and 
therefore the legiſlators of antiquity, 
who had wiſdom to perceive. the many 
and great inconveniencies to which this 
mode of government was ſubjected, 
while they amuſed the people with an 
idea of their own omnipotence, artfully 
deprived. them of the power on many 
occaſions, which it would have been 


dangerous to have intruſted with them- 


ſelves. Superficial readers of antient 
hiſtory, like the people themſelves, may 
not perceive theſe checks upon their 


power; but every man of diſcernment 


muſt eaſily ſee, that while they retained 
the name of omnipotence, they were in- 
deed veſted with little authority“: and 
happy it was for them, that this was the 
caſe; for the experience of all ages ſhews 
that, when by any misfortune the ſu- 
preme power was thrown into the hands 


of the people, the end of that ſtate was 


at hand. 


If then it be admitted that the ſub- 


jects of the republics of antiquity enjoy- 
ed political liberty, and if it be likewiſe 
true that the ſupreme ſovereignty, eſpe- 
cially with regard to taxation, was not 
in theſe ſtates always veſted in the body 
of the people (which I beg thoſe who 
deny this will take the trouble of pro- 
ving), it muft neceſſarily follow that the 
above definition of the principles of po- 
litical freedom is imperfect, and that the 
ſubje&s of a ſtate may be free where the 


I do not know if it has yet been attemp- 
ted; but a book which ſhould explain, in a 


clear and ſatisfactory manner, the various con- 


trivances that have been adopted by the diffe- 


rent legiſlators of antiquity, for preventing the 
people from intermeddling in the great and 
weighty matters of ſtate, would be extremely 
curious and uſeful. It will not be expected 
that I ſhould here engage in this intricate diſ. 
cuſſion. 

In the republic of Athens, where all cauſes 
ſeem to have been determined by the people, 
the ſcnate alone had the power of preparing 
thoſe laws that were to be propoſed to the 
people: Any reſolution of the ſenate was not 
entitled a law till it had the ſanction of the 
people; but it was in force for one year, even 
without that ſanction:— Our ſupplies are 
never pranted for a longer term. | 

In Carthage, if the ſenate was unanimous, 
their reſolutions had the power of law, with- 
out the ſanction of the people, who became 
umpires only when the votes of the ſenate 
were divided, | 


; 
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fupreme ſovereignty is not veſted in the 
 fociety at large. This then is not an eſ- 
fential principle of political freedom. 


By the fame mode of reaſoning we 


might likewiſe prove, that political free- 
dom may exiſt in a ſtate where the ſu- 
preme ſovereignty is not veſted in any 
number of repreſentatives elected by 
the whole body of the people. But as 
the ſubject of repreſentatian has never, 
that I know of, been accurately diſcuſſed 
by any political writer, and as a great 
majority of the people of Britain ſeem 
tq have no preper idea of the nature of 


repreſentation in general, and eſpecially _ 


of the nature of that repreſentation that 
takes place in the. conſtitution of this 
country, and therefore draw concluſions 
from it that are extremely erroneous, I 
ſhall hope to be excuſed if I inveſtigate 
the ſubject with a greater degree of ac- 

curacy. This taſk I the rather under- 
take, becauſe Locke and Monteſquieu, 
who deſerve ſo well of ſociety in general, 
for the lights they have brought to 
mankind on the intereſting ſubject of po- 
litical liberty, have either nat attended 
to this hranch of their fubje& with ſuf- 
ficient preciſion themſelves, or have not 
explained their ideas in ſuch a manner as 
to enable us to form a juſt judgment of 
this matter from their writings. 


IT has been aſſerted, that in a free 
country the ſupreme authority muſt 
either be veſted in the ſociety at large, 
or in the ſame ſociety as repreſented by 
their conſtituents *, and that every the 
minuteft component part of the late in ge- 
neral ſhall he free from every aſſeſſment, 


except by the authority of their own re- 
preſentatives in parliament. 


Nothing ſeems to be more ſimple 
than the idea of repręſentation conveye 
in the paſſage; nor can any thing ſeem 
to be more equitable, or more conſo- 
nant to the principles of natural juſtice, 
or more likely to procure a proper ſub- 
ordination in civil ſociety, without in- 
fringing on natural liberty, than this 
does: For where a ſtate is ſo large as 
to render it impoſſible to convene the 
whole body of the people, it ſeems to 
þe a moſt natural expedient for thoſe at 
z diſtance to chuſe from among them- 
Telves certain individuals of their own 
order, who being acquainted with the 


Pe. Vrhanus, whoſe words I « note, 10 here 
guilty of a ſmall inaccuracy, uſing the word 
#onflituents in the place of repreſentatives. 


diſpoſition, circumſtances, and opinions 
of their neighbouts, would be more ca- 
pable of judging what was fit or proper 
for theſe their conſtituents than any o- 
ther body of men whatever, and there · 
fore more likely to be attentive to their 
real intereſts than any others cauld be, 


Yet ſimple and natural as this idea ſeems 
to be, it is ſtrange that it ſhould never 


have occurred to any antient legiſlator, 
nor have ever yet been put in practice in 
any ſtate under · the ſun , and probably 
never will: and it will perhaps appear 
ſtill more ſtrange to ſome, ſhould it be 
aſſerted that, if this ſhould ever be effec+ 
ted, that ſtate where this ſhould happen 
would probably be farther from enjoying 
real liberty than almoſt any other that 
was ſubjected to any other ſyſtem of le- 
giſlation which could be adopted. 

It has probably been from the beauti - 
ful fimplicity of this idea of repreſenta- 
tion, that moſt madern civilians have 
been led to imagine haſtily, that becauſe 
Britain is a free ſtate, and becauſe there 
is a certain proportion of the legiſlative 
council of the nation choſen by a pecu- 
liar claſs of the ſubjects of the realm, 
this is an example of a true repreſenta- 
tion, and a full proof of the heneficial 
conſequences that reſult from thence ; it 
being imagined that this is one of the 
moſt valuable privileges ſecured to us by 
our conſtitution, on which the real li- 
berties of each individual of the ſtate eſ- 
ſentially depend. That this however is 
an erroneous opinion, will, I hope, ap- 
pear from the following ſuccinct hiſtori- 


cal relation of the origin and preſent 


ſtate of what is called repreſentation in 
Britain. | 2 ; 

It is well known that the feudal ſyſ- 
tem of government was originally a mi- 


d litary inſtitution,—a ſort of confederacy 
of independent chiefs, who voluntarily 


ſubmitted themſelves to be led by one 
chieftain appointed by themſelves, who, 
in conſequence of his office, ſhould be 
poſſefſed of certain privileges which they 
themſelves voluntarily ſtipulated, and 


that in all other circumſtances he 


ſhould be only as one of themſelves. 


+ I do not forget the aſſembly of the Am- 
phyctions in Greece, the Hanſeatic and Hel- 


vetie councils, the imperial diet of Germany, 


or that of Poland, nor even the continental 
congreſs itſelf. All theſe, and many others 
that might be named, were aſſemblies confiſe 
ting of repreſentatives indeed, but very diffe- 
rent from the repreſcntations of the people here 
alluded to, | PTC | 


U 
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Theſe warlike chief3-formedaſt a nding 
military council with whom the captain 
was on all occaſions obliged to conſult, 
and without whoſe approbation no af- 
fair of any moment. could be tranſacted, 
-—becauſe each refuſed to atchieve any 

eat or hazardous enterprize, unleſs he 
himſelf thought it. ſhould turn out to his 
own emolument; nor was the captain 
poſſeſſed of any power to compel them. 

So long as theſe warlike bands were 
kept in the field and employed in ac- 
tion, this military” government could ea- 
fily be maintained in all its force; but 
when by their ſword they had con- 
quered kingdoms, when the lands were 
divided among the conquerors, and 


each was allowed to retire to his own 
' domains, and enjoy that peace which 


his conquering arms had helped him to 
procure, it became neceſſary to enter in- 
to certain regulations for the preferva- 
The chief was ap- 
pointed guardian of the realm, and was 
intruſted with certain diſcretionary 
powers, which he, in the abſence of his 
peers, might exert for the common ſafe- 
ty, and, in particular, with a power to 
ſummon the whole chieftains with all 
their military forces to attend him on 
any emergency that he might judge fit, 
which they were bound by the moſt ſo- 
Aemn engagements religiouſly to per- 
form; and as it now became impoſlible 


for theſe chiefs to form a continual ſtand - 
ing council around the prince, he, on his 


art, could enact no laws that ſhould be 
inding on his peers without their own 
conſent, and was therefore obliged at 
certain times to call a general council of 
all theſe chiefs, to deliberate on the 
means that were proper to be purſued 
for the common good of the whole. 
Such were the aſſemblies of our forefa- 
thers, which we now denominate parlia- 
ments. 5 | fo 
In proceſs of time, foreign wars being 


little to be dreaded in this iſland, the 


idea of a military eſtabliſhment for com- 


mon defence began to be loſt among the 


nobles. The civil arts came in ſome 
meaſure to occupy the place of the mili- 
tary: the great fortunes of ſame of the 
Chiefs were on ſome occaſions alienated 
and divided into ſmaller parcels, the 
poſſeſſors of which were bound to the 
ſame ſervices to the prince, and intitled 


to the ſame privileges as the former poſ- 


feſſors: and as they were at all times 
liable to be ſummoned, and obliged to 
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attend the councils of the printe, this 
ſubjeted theſe ſmaller barons to-ſa + 
much trouble and expence as to become 
a grievous burden upon them, of which 
they were extremely defirous to be 
freed. On this account they moved 
for, and at length obtained the privilege 
of deputing only a ſmall number of their 
own order to attend the king's councils, 
which ſhould be accepted of as an ac- 
quittal for the ſervices, on that account, 
of the whole. Such is the origin of that 
order in parliament diftinguiſhed by the 
name of Knzghts :—an order which, al- 
though now denominated commons, is 
really and truly repreſentative of the no- 
bility, formerly diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Barons. That order which 
formed originally the ſtanding council of 
the prince, and might be denominated. 
his peers—what we now call nobles, is a 
claſs of people that have come in the 
ſtead of thoſe greater barons who were 
able to attend the councils of the prince 
without inconvenience, and therefore 
continued to attend in perſon. They 
are now diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by being created by patent,—an hono» 
ey device of late invention, | 
As the captain, prince, or king, had 
originally large demeſnes aſſigned him, 
and as all his vaſſals were obliged to at- 
tend his ſtandard, if called, for a limited 
time each year, with a number of ſol- 
diers proportioned to the extent of their 
demeſnes, at their own expence, he ſtood 
in no.need of money for the defence of 
the tate; and theſe ſervices were inſtead 
of all taxes, unleſs it was certain ſums 
particularly ſpecified for extraordinary 
occaſions, as the ranſom of the prince, 
or marriage of the king's daughter, &c. 
But as the prince received no benefit 
from theſe ſervices in time of peace, he 
naturally wiſned for war, that thus he 
might become a perſon of greater conſe 
quence; and, unfortunately for Britain, 
her kings cut out work. enough. for 


_. themſelves in that way by their ridicu- 


lous claims on France, which had cer- 
tainly no other rational tendency but to 
augment the glory of the prince. But 
although the feudal inſtitution was well 
enough calculated for the defence of the 
realm, that mode of obtaining ſoldiers 
was very ill calculated for carrying on 
foreign wars, and ſtill worſe for main» 
taining comgueſt, It therefore became 
the defire of the prince to get money in 
place of theſe ſervices; and as this was 
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at the fame time leſs burdenſome to the 
ſubject, theſe ſervices were often conver- 
ted into money for the benefit of both 
parties, and to their mutual ſatisfac- 

tion. | #2774 | 
When emergencies occurred in 
which the prince had occaſion for 
more money than his own demeſnes 
and the converſion of theſe ſervices pro- 
duced, it could only be obtained in 
name of a free gift from his prelates and 
barons in parhament, who, as muſt be 
neceſſarily inferred from the name, had 
each the ſole power of nominating the 
ſum that they choſe to give reſpectively. 


-- Hitherto we have had occafion to 


take notice. of only two orders of 
lay-citizens, the King and Barons. 
The people properly ſo called were 
confidered as nothing. They were 
ſlaves in every reſpe&, ſubjected to 
the power of the baron under whom 
They were placed ; nor did they ſeem, 
for a long time, to merit the attention of 
the legiſlative council of the nation. 
The barons bravely aſſerted their liber- 


ties, and defended their rights from the 


encroachments of the crown ; but it 
was their own privileges they defended 
with ſuch ſucceſsful reſolution on the fa- 
mous plain of Runymede, and not that 
of the people. It was to ſecure theſe li- 
| Herties that the famous Magna Charta 
was granted, in which, although we 
muſt admire the moderation of the pre- 
vailing party, and approve of the wiſ- 
dom of their inſtitutions, yet, in confor- 
mity with the prevailing ſpirit of the 
times, we meet with few ſtipulations for 
the meaner orders of the people. It is 
happy, however, for us, that by the 
bill of rights theſe ſtipulations in favour 
of the liberty of the barons only, are in a 
great meaſure transferred to all orders of 
the people, which gives to us a degree 
of liberty that no other nation ever en- 
joyed , and which it becomes our duty 
as men and citizens not to ſee infringed. 


here call the people ſlaves, in contra- 
diſtinction to the freedom we now enjoy, not be- 
cauſe. they were literally what we now mean 
by that appellation. N ; 

+ In forming an opinion of antient inſtitu- 


tions, we are often impoſed upon by the 


names employed, not ſufficiently adverting to 
the different meaning that the ſame term of- 
ten denotes at different periods. No term 
has been employed in a.more vague manner 
than that of people, nor did it ever in antient 

times denote what we now mean by that 


In the early ages of the Britiſh em- 


pire, while the feudal ſyſtem was in full 
force, commerce was reckoned a vile 
art, and little practiſed: but, as the be- 
nefits of this came to be known, princes 


for their own profit granted certain pri- 


vileges to thoſe who practiſed it. Char- 
ters were given to particular towns, by 
which the inhabitants were freed from 


any dependence on any chieftain: they 
became a ſort of republican ſocieties un- 


der the immediate protection of the 
crown, but governed by their own mu- 
nicipal regulations. Under the influ- 
enee of theſe laws the people, who gra- 
dually withdrew themſelves from the 
great barons, came to have ſome ſort of 
privileges, and began gradually to expe- 
rience an inferior kind of liberty of 
their own. When theſe communities 
by this means came to be poſſeſſed of 
riches, it was ſoon obſerved by the 
prince as well as the barons, that when 
all other orders of the ſtate aſſiſted the 
crown by a free gift, theſe, who were 
neither under the dominion of the cler- 
gy nor barons, were totally exeemed, 
and contributed nothing to the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate; and it was too much 
the intereſt of all the other powerful 
parties to prevent this from being the 
caſe, to expect that it ſhould long conti- 
nue ſo. They were required to contri- 
bute to the exigencies of the ſtate ; and 
as, under the feudal government, all 
taxes uſed to be obtained as a gift, theſe 
were ſummoned to ſend deputies to the 
court, with full powers from the conſti- 


word. In Britain it uſually meant the high- 
er order of citizens called by us freeholders, 
the lower ranks being ſeldom accounted of a- 
ny note in the ſtate. In the free ſtates in 
Greece it had nearly a ſimilar acceptation. 
We find that the inhabitants of Athens were 
divided into three orders, which, about the 
CXVIth Olympiad, were proportioned as un- 
der: viz. eitizens 21, ooo, ſtrangers 10, ooo, 
ſervants 49,000. It was the firſt claſs only 
who were denominated the people of Athens. 
The others were in a great meaſure ſlaves, who 
were accounted as nothing in the ſtate, and 
never had any ſhare in the legiſlative council, 
were ſeverely taxed, and hardly intitled to any 
immunities. How different is the freedom of 
Britain, where the liberty of every the mean- 
eſt individual is as effectually ſecured as ef the 
king himſelf ! | 

We ought to guard againſt being impoſed 
upon by names,—a common ſource of error 
in all ages. Britain has, however, derived ad ; 
yantages from this circumſtance. 5 
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tuents of each to grant, in the name of 
their whole community, whatever ſup- 
plies ſhould be deemed neceſſary. Theſe 
deputies - were accordingly. aſſembled. 
The demands of the crown were an- 
nounced to them, to which they were 


required to aſſent. The amount of the 


free gift for each burgh | was thus aſ- 

certained, which buſineſs being finiſhed, 

each returned to his own abode, without 

intermeddling any farther with affairs of 
Such is the origin of that order in our 
ſenate diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bur - 
geſes—the only part of our parliament 
that can claim the moſt diſtant title of 
being the repreſentatives of any order of 
the people, properly ſo called. And to 
this circumſtance I believe we may at- 
tribute the origin of that idea that has 
fince become ſo prevalent: in Britain, 
that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed 
without the conſent of his own repre- 
ſentatives in parliament. 

But ſo long as this order of citizens 
continued to act merely as the repreſen- 
tatives of the burghs, for the purpoſe 
of granting voluntary aids to the crown, 
although their taxes had the name of 
being Free gifts, they were nevertheleſs 
intirely determined by the will of the 
crown: for ſo long as theſe deputies 
had no ſhare in the legiſlation of the 
ſtate, and ſo long as their intereſt was 
conſidered as being intirely ſeparate and 
diſtin from that of the barons and the 
reſt of the people *, it is eaſy to ſee that 


the crown needed only to propoſe a law 


with regard to them, to which the ba- 
rons would chearfully aſſent, however 
iniquitous or oppreſlive it might be. 
They were therefore the creatures of 
the crown, to whoſe defires they were 
obliged implicitly to ſubmit, as it was to 
the protection of the prince alone that 
they owed their very being. 


* Tt is eaſy to ſce that in the circumſtances 
theſe communities were then placed, this 


could not fail to have happened. It is proba- 


bly to the partial views of our rude anceſtors 
in this reſpect, and the influence that theſe 
doctrines obtained over the riſing generations 
from the early prejudices of education, that 
we muſt attribute that ridiculous: jealouſy that 
mutually ſubſiſted for ſo many years in this 
iſland between the mercantile and landed inte- 
reſt, whoſe ill grounded contentions have oc- 
caſioned much harm to the nation A jea- 
louſy which, although now abated, is not yet 
quite extinguiſhed, | 


canTEST. © 2 


It deſerves alſo to be noted that the 
ſame principles of ariſtocracy that pre- 
vailed through other parts of the king- 
dom were adopted here. A certain. 
ſum was voluntarily granted by. a city, 
the magiſtrates of which might levy it in 
what manner they ſaw fit, from the 
lower orders of their citizens, without a- 
ny controul from the general laws of 
the land. The liberty of individuals 
ſeems to have been as yet an object be- 
neath the attention of the legiſlature. _ 

But although the crown was thus at 
liberty to tax the burghs at pleaſure+, 
without the ſmalleſt oppoſition from the 
barons, yet as various new caſes occur- 
red in the courſe of ages, that had not 
been foreſeen by the original ſettlers of 
the feudal ſyſtem, and conſequently had 
not been provided for in the original 
compact between the king and barons, 
theſe furniſhed cauſe for conteſts and 
much bloodſhed in future times. A- 
mong theſe, the moſt conſiderable was 
the duties that might be drawn for im- 
porting or exporting mercantile com- 
modities: the right of levying which 
was often claimed by the crown, while 

it was as violently oppoſed by the ba- 
rons; a claim, which notwithſtanding 
the moſt authentic charters, and other 
public ſolemn deeds, was never finally 
ſettled till the happy revolution—the 
true era of Britiſh liberty. "Sa 
It would be tedious and unneceſſary 
here to trace the gradual ſteps by which 
the Britiſh parliament aſſumed its pre- 
ſent form. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the above is a fair and impartial ac- 
count of the real origin of all that part 
of the conſtitution that can claim the 
title of repreſentatives of any ſort ; and, 
as theſe repreſentatives are elected at this 
day in the very ſame manner as is above 
repreſented, it appears that all the houſe 
of commons, excepting. the few bur- 


geſſes, are really repreſentatives of the 


antient order of barons, and not of the 


T It is obvious that the free gift of the ba- 
rons anſwered pretty much the ſame purpoſe 
as the general land-tax. It was intended as a 
general aſſeſſment on all perſons poſſeſſing 
property; the free gift of the burghs was 
therefore intended to make that aſſeſſment ex- 
tend to the inhabitants of theſe, as well as the 
inhabitants of the country, the ſubjects of the 
barons. The taxes after - mentioned came to 
be viewed in a very different light by the ba- 
rons. f | 
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people ; nine-tenths' of whom neither injurious to an ther, without involving 
now have, nor ever had one ſingle re- themſelves, and. feeling the immediate or 
preſentative in parliament, nor gave their more remote ccanſequences.” As much 
aſſent to any law whatever. Thoſe, ftreſs ſeems to be laid upon this kind of 


therefore, who contend that the liber- effective repreſentation, 1 ſhall be at 
ties of Britiſh ſubjects depend upon fome pains to trace its nature, and to 


their giving their aſſent, by means of point out the ꝶonſequences that muſt be 


their repreſentatives, to all the laws by drawn from t! is ſyſtem of reaſoning; 
which they are bound, are guilty of a The advocates for this ſyſtem ſeem 


like abſurdity with thoſe who celebrate, to form an op/inion of mankind very dif- 
in ſuch pompous ftrains, the bravery ferent from ithat which I have been o- 
and diftnterefted efforts of thoſe bold ba- bliged to ado pt, by a careful attention to 


rons, who forced the king to grant a ſuch facts a's have come within the 
charter of libertics to the people, Theſe reach of my cbſervation : for ſo far am 
barons indeed did force, by that means, from thinking that mankind are univer- 


a charter of liberties for themſelves and ſally difpoſect to forego a preſent plea- 
their own order, to tranſmit. to their ſure, or an 5:o#mediate advantage to them - 
poſterity, unimpaired, that grand ſyſtem felves, when it is probable that, by graſ- 


of ariſtocratic independence, which ena- ping it Wen advantage, they or their 
bled them to govern their own vaſſals h 


; eirs may, at ſome diſſant period, fuffer a 
without controul ; but it was not till greater inco nhvenience which they might 


commerce introduced riches among the avoid by forigoing it, that, it appears to 


- , 


lower ranks of people, which gradually me, if there are any men who can pro- 


_  fapped the foundations of that ariſtocra- perly compure the real difference be- 


ey, that the firſt dawnings of real liber- tween two b enefits, the one immediate 
ty appeared in this country. The ſame and certain, the other diſtant and con- 
ſyſtem of repreſentation that now takes tingent, the number is extremely ſmall; 
place had prevailed, without any altera- ſo that if our liberties were to reft on 
tion, for many ages before theſe dawn- this foundation alone, I would ſuppoſe 
ings of liberty appeared. This circum- they were in a tottering condition in- 
ſtance, therefore, in itſelf cannot be ac- deed. 2 

counted the great ſource of our liberties. I ſhall endeavour to bring this reaſon- 


We were ſlaves long after we enjoyed it, ing more home by a familiar example. 


and might have been ſo ſtill, but for Every reaſonable perſon will readily al- 
other cauſes that deſerve to be more low, that a proprietor of land is very ma- 
particularly attended to. terially intereited in the ſucceſs and 

I am ſufficiently aware that it will be 1 of the tenants on his eſtate. 
objected to me, that although Britain does If theſe are rich and flouriſhing, they 
not indeed enjoy a perfect, or a direct re - will be enabled to improve their ground, 


preſentation of all orders of its people, and make it yield crops in many caſes 


Kill they are efe8ively repreſented, be- of ten times the value it would yield if 
cauſe its legiſlators cannot tax (for this they were involved in mifery. In the 
is the great article of legiſlation moſt one caſe, the proprietor can draw but a 
ftrenuouſly contended for) the people ſcanty and precarious pittance frym a 
without involving themſelves in the ef- few wretches who are incapable of \any 


Fes of this taxation. They are all ſort of exertion, and in danger of totally 
members of one community, and the in- deſerting a part of the country where 


tereſt of every individual is affected by they have few enjoyments, and thus 
the ſtate of the whole. Should the peo- leaving the proprietor or his deſcen- 
ple, therefore, be oppreſſed, the legiſla- dants in poſſeſſion of a deſart waſte of 
tors would ſuffer with them; therefore it no ſort of value. In the other caſe, al- 
is inferred that the people are ſafe un- though they beſtow upon the proprietor 
der a legiſlation in theſe circumſtances. only a moderate ſhare of their own profits, 

© This, if I miſtake not, is the true his revenues will be large, and his patri- 


meaning of the defination of efe&ive re- mony continually increafing in value. 


preſentation given by Urbanus. This,” It is therefore in a very high degree the 
fays he, I call an efe#ive repreſen- intereſt of every proprietor not to op- 
tation, when thus it becomes impoſlible preſs his tenants by exacting very high 
for one part of the community to rents, or otherwiſe harraſſing them, ſo as 
purſue meaſures in any capital point to depreſs their ſpirits, and render their 


| ately filled with their ſpoils, 
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efforts feeble 3 his intereſt is evidently 
connected with therr*s; ſo that he cannot 
oppreſs them without hurting himſelf or 
his heirs. But will Urbanus ſerioufly 
aſſert, that the majority of the landhol- 
ders in Britain, or of thoſe of his own 
acquaintance, act in this particular as if 
they were influenced by theſe prudent 
and humane conſiderations ? If he ſhall 
ſay that too many of them do not—1s 
not the inference plain ? Is it to be ex- 


pected that mankind, in private life, 


where their own intereſt is more imme- 
diately concerned in the diſtant conſe- 
quences of ſuch councils, and not more 
nearly intereſted by the preſent advan- 
tages, will be leſs prudent and equitable 
to thoſe under their ſway than legiſla- 
tors will be, whoſe intereſt is only even- 
tually affected by the miſery of the peo- 
ple, but whoſe purſes may be immedi- 


however, muſt be ſuppoſed, before we 
can reſt ſatisfied that our liberties are ef- 
fectually ſecured by that kind of eective 
repreſentation which Britain enjoys. 
Let us now extend our views a little 
farther, and ſee what effect this kind of 
effective repreſentation produces in other 
ſtates that enjoy it. 1 
Of all the kingdoms in Europe, Po- 
land is that which has longeſt adhered to 
her feudal inſtitutions, and yet main- 


tains its liberties in this reſpe&t more 


perfectly than almoſt any other has done 
within the records of certain hiſtory. 
Her nobles are at this hour very much in 
the ſame ſtate our barons wiſhed to be 
placed in at the famous treaty of Runy- 
mede, with this difference however in 
favour of the former, that they ſtill re- 
tain the privilege of eleQing their own 
kings, which the Engliſh barons had 
long before that period renounced. 

Nor does this ſeem to be a ſmall ſacri- 
fice made by the Engliſh barons, or a 
reaſonable conceſſion, were we to argue 
on the principles of natural liberty, or 
political prudence obtained from fpecula- 
tive reaſoning. For nothing would ſeem. 
to be more abſurd than to allow an in- 
fant, or a perſon deſtitute of genius or 
political talents, to occupy the poſt of 
the firſt importance in the ſtate, which 
all thoſe who make the crown hereditary 
muſt naturally expect may happen. 
Nor does it ſeem either equitable dr 


' prudent, that a body of men who are all 


equal, and who have all an equal right to 
that ſupreme honour, ſhould diveſt 
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themſelves and their heirs of that inva- 
luable privilege, and, by veſting it per- 
petually in another family, raiſe it to 
ſuch a height as to put their own rights 
and privileges in danger of being over- 
turned by the overgrown power of this 
family that they thus exalt to royalty. 

Such ſeems to have been the reaſoning 
of the Poles, and they have preſerved 
the form of their government unadulte- 
rated. Their king is elective, and thus 
they run 20 riſt of ever having an impro- 
per one their people, the very loweſt in- 
dividuals of the ſlate, are free; becauſe 
no one can tax them without the conſent 
of their own efe&ive repreſentatives in 
the general legiſlative council of the na- 
tion; for no one will deny that the no- 
bles of Poland, and the loweſt orders of 
the people, are all ““ members of one 
community, governed by one common | 
political law, and having one common in- 
tereſt, which neceſſarily produces one 
common ſecurity, no leſs effectual in fact 
than if every individual had a right to 
vote *. | 

Such, O Britons! is the nature of that 
liberty in which you are perpetually ſe- 
cured by means of your efe&ive repre- 
ſentation in parliament. | 


* Excerpis from the Magna Charta of the Poles, 


his ſo much boaſted Pop liberty is pro- 
perly limited to the nobles only; for they 
have the power of lite and death over heir 
vaſſals, who on that account groan under an 


oppreſſive vaſſalage, or rather ſlavery, .Every 


nobleman is abſolute lord of his eſtates; fo that 
the king can require no ſubſidy from him, 
nor is he obliged to maintain or find quarter 
for any ſoldiers. If a foreigner dies on a no- 
bleman's eſtate in Poland without leaving any 
heirs, his effects fall te the lord of the nanor 
as an eſcheat; but, on the demiſe of a noble- 
man without heirs, his efate does not eſcheat 
to the king, whillt there are any perſons living 
who are related in the eighth degree from the 
deceaſed: and if a nobleman dies without 
heirs, or any ſuch relations, the king cannot 
appropriate his eſtate to himſelf, but is obli- 
ged to beſtow it upon ſome other nobleman of 
merit. The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure 
aſylum for perſons who have committed any 
crime, for none- muſt preſume to take them 
from thence by force. The judges in the 
towns dare not cauſe a nobleman's vaſſal to be 
arreſted, or his effects to be ſeized. Noble- 
men and their vaſſals pay no toll or duty for 
the corn, cattle, &c. which they ſend out of 
the country for ſale. They have alſo the li- 
berty of working any mines e ſalt- works on 
their eſtates. No magiſtrate, nor cven the 
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I hope T ſhall not be here accuſed of that any man who had reafoned even in 
drawing an inference that the reaſoning a curſory manner, could bring himſelf to 
of Urbanus, and others who harp upon adopt the doctrine in good earneſt. But 
this ſtring of efefive repreſentation, will when the mind is once put into a cer. 
not juſtly authoriſe ; and I can hardly tain train, it runs on of itſelf, and the 
think that any one will be ſo blind as to underſtanding is not at leifure to attend 
object to me here, that the Poles have no to all the circumſtances that it ought to 
elected members at their diet, and that obſerve : but as nothing can be more 
therefore we cannot compare them with prejudicial to truth, or has a greater ef. 
the repreſentatives of our barons; for fe in impoſing on the minds of inatten- 
ſurely our liberties would not be leſs ſe- tive readers, than theſe vague and indefi- 
cure if all the voters for knights to ſerve nite phraſes, it becomes neceſſary to ex- 
in parliament were intitled to fit there poſe them. —On this account I think it 
themſelves inſtead of their repreſenta- incumbent on me to purfue this ſubjecta 
tives, which is the caſe with Poland. little farther. f 
Their people therefore, if the above rea- If we can ſay that any nation, or part 
ſoning is juſt, are as effetually repreſen- of a nation, is effetvely repreſented in 
ted at the diets as ours are in parlia- the ſupreme ſovereignty of the ſtate, and 
ment; and if we enjoy valuable liberties, that their liberties are effeQually fe- 
while they are the moſt abject ſlaves, it cured, if theſe people and the legiſlature, 
is not becauſe the intereſt of the nobles whatever they be, are all members of 
in the one cafe is not as naturally and one community, &c. and where no mea- 
neceſſarily connected with the people, as ſures of importance can be adopted by 
that of our repreſentatives in parſiament the ſovereignty with reſpect to the other 
is with what may be properly called the claſſes of the people, the confequences 
people in Britain „but becauſe we are poſ- of which will not be felt by them either 
ſeſſed of other advantages, altogether in- immediately or more remotely ; it would 
dependent of repreſentation, that inſure be no unreaſonable ſtretch of fancy to 
our liberties to us. ſay, that, according to this definition, 
Indeed this doctrine of effective re- there perhaps never was, or ever will be 
preſentation is in itſelf ſo abſurd, and a government in which the people were 
the inferences that may naturally be not free; for I do not think it poſſible to 
drawn from it are ſo truly ridiculous, ſuppoſe a caſe in which the perſon or 
that it requires ſome effort in a man, who * perſons who hold the ſapreme authority 
is himſelf ferious, to perfuade himfelf are not of the ſame community Þ with the 
| 33 civil cauſes relating to the nobility are tried in 
king himſelf, can cauſe a nobleman to be ar- the provincial courts of judicature ; but if a 
reſted, withoet Hgnifying the crime he is nobleman commence a ſuit with the farmers 
guilty of, and a previous citation—unlets he of the royal demeſnes, a com miſſarial court is 
be ua robber, and have been three times im- appointed to terminate the diſpute —Buſching's 
peached by his aſſoeiates, or be ſurpriſed in a- Geog, 
ny crime iþſo facts, or, laſtly, when he cannot, Among other privileges, the nobility here 
or-will not put in bail. A nobleman is ſub- (this is in Conrland, an independent province 
ject to none but the king: however, he is not of Poland) have an unlimited power over their 
N to appear before his majeſty out of yaſſals, which extends even to life and death; 
the kingdom, when cited on any caule, unleſs but before they can puniſh a vaſſal with 
It be to tlie royal treaſury, but miſt be judged death, they are obliged to hold a regular 
in Poland. All eceleſiaſtical dignities and court under a penalty of one hundred florins 
civil poſts in this kingdom, ere to be held on- (51. 168. 8 d. Sterl. hence the price of a vaſ- 
ly by the nobility. None but noblemen are fal's head is the above fum). Hence the re- 
qualified to be proprietors of eſtates, except ſpe& the peaſants thew their lords riſes al- 
the burghers of the cities of Thon, Cracow, molt to adoration ; and whatever property 
Wilna, Lemberg, and Lublin, who have the pri-_ theſe arbitrary lords require, the wretched 
vileges of purchaſing lands. Any nobleman vaſſals are ob iged to give up, and immedi- 
may purchaſe a houſe, and live tn # city or ately obey their commands without making 
town, but he met then ſubmit to ferre muni- any remonſtrances.— Bid. ; | 
cipal offices; and if he is concerned in trade + I am aware of the uſe that is intended to 
or commerce, he forreits the privileges of a be made of this phraſ:, the fame community ; I 
noble Pole, Every nobleman has a vote in will therefore aſk, What is a community? Is it 
the election of a king, and is even qualified ro not a body of men united under one confede- 


wear the crown, if he be raiſed to it by the racy or government, and ſubjected to one ſyſ- 
free choice of the reit of the nobility. All tem ef laws? 27 | 
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were repreſented in parliament, nor ever 


under the ſun ;— If this is fo, the neceſ- 


to be remedied, if ever we hope to attain 
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the higheſt degree of freedom that a na- 
tion can ever wiſh to enjoy. Let us ex- 
amine if this ſentiment is well founded 
or not. "= | 
As the parliament conſtitutes the ſu» 

preme legiſlative council of the nation, 
which is authoriſed to judge of the fit - 
neſs of thoſe laws that gre to be binding 
on the community at large, the qualities. 
moſt neceſſary for theſe ſenators to be 
poſſeſſed of, are ſound judgment, exten - 
five knowledge, liberal principles, and 
enlarged views of political matters, —ſo 
as to be able to comprehend not only. 
the immediate effects of any propoſed 
law upon every different claſs of citizens 
of the ſtate, but alſo to foreſee its more 
remote influence on the manners and 
diſpoſitions of the inhabitants z—incor- 
ruptible integrity, firm and undaunted 
reſolution, boldly to maintain the truth 
on all occaſions againſt any oppoſition, 
and a heart warmed with benevolence 
to mankind in general, that diſdains to 
favour any particular ſect or order of ci- 
tizens above another, but with a rigid 
impartiality diſtributes juſtice to all, 
without favour or prejudice, from the 
king upon the throne to the beggar on 
the dunghill. | - 

| Theſe are the principal qualifications 
that we ought to wiſh thoſe to poſſeſs 
who are exalted to the honour of be- 
coming the legiſlators of a free ſtate, 
That mode of election, therefore, will 
be the beſt, which in ail human probabi- 
lity is moſt likely to exalt the greateſt 
number of men poſſeſſing theſe qualifica- 
tions, to this important office. 

Now 1 aſk any unprejudiced perſon, 
Whether he thinks that a number of in- 
dependent gentlemen, who are to give 
their ſuffrages for one of their own num» 
ber whom each of them is perſonally ac+ 
quainted with, will be moſt likely to 
judge property of the qualifications of a 

rſon to ſerve in parhament, or an im- 
menſe multitude of common people, 
who can neither know what are the pro- 
per qualifications that ought to recom- 
mend a candidate to their notice, nor to 
judge with the ſmalleſt appearance of 
impartiality which of theſe candidates is 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualities in the higheſt 
degree? The caſe needs but to be fairly 
ſtated to obtain a definitive anſwer : but 
if a ſtronger proof were wanted, the ex- 

perience of what happens daily with re- 
gard to the Englith burghs would be 
more than ſuficzent to aniwer this pux- 


3 


deople they govern, and muſt in ſome 
near or remote way be affected by the 
proſperity or adverfity of the ftate—in 
vhich ſenſe, the moſt abſolute ſovereign 
hat ever fat upon a throne might be 
ſtiled the efefive repreſentative of the 
whole people; for whether he himſelf 
may ſee it or not, his real intereſt is un- 
doubtedly connected with the proſperity 
of his people. 

I am fully ſenfible that this could ne- 
yer be meant to be aſſerted by any ſober 
perſon 3 but if it cannot be inferred 
from the definition above given, I do 
not underſtand it, and I beg that the 
preciſe point may be ſpecified where ef- 
fective repreſentation ends, and tyranny 
begins. - 5 

The reſult of the whole of this tedious 
inveſtigation is, That the phraſe e ectiue 
repreſentation muſt be abandoned as inde- 
finite and abſurd, calculated only to a- 
muſe the ſpeculative, or miſlead the ig- 
norant; that a very great majority of 
the common -people in Britain never 


gave their-aſſent in one way or other to 
any of the {aws to which they are ſubjec- 
ted; that nevertheleſs it is in general 
believed, that theſe people enjoy as great 
à ſhare of political liberty as any others 


ſary inference is, that repreſentation in 
the legiſlative council of the nation does 
not conſtitute the eſſence of political li- 
berty. 

I might here finiſh theſe remarks on 
the ſubject of repreſentation, having really 
diſcuſſed all that relates to it in the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution :; but as it is of impor- 
tance for the inhabitants of this free 
ſtate to have a diſtin& idea of every cir- 
cumftance relating to this delicate ſub- 
jet, which is ſo often employed by the 
artful to impoſe upon the ignorant and 
well-intentioned members of the ſtate, I 
cannot be too particular in developing 
every circumſtance that relates to it. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that al- 
though it ſhould be allowed that the 
members of the houſe of commons are 
not in good earneſt repreſentatives of 
the commons of Great Britain, and al- 
though it be granted that all the lower 
ranks of people neither have nor ever 
had.any repreſentatives in parliament, 
this only proves that our political liber- 
ty is not compleat, and that this faulty 
repreſentation is a defect which ought 


gens in the ſtate ſhould ſend certain re- 


I 
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to chuſe the leaſt. 

Ia the above caſe I have ſuppoſed that 
voters of 'both kinds are to have the 
ſame liberty the preſent vaters have, of 
chuſing people-in independent circum- 
ſtances; but were we to have recourſe 
to the primitive natural idea of repreſen- 
tation that is, that every order of citi- 


preſentatives choſen rem ameng them- 
ſelves, who being made acquainted with 
the peculiar wants of their own claſs of 
citizens, and being inſtructed by their 
conſtituents as to their ſentiments on e- 
very particular that regarded themſelves, 


ſhould have it in charge to watch over 
the ſafety and welfare of that particular 


elaſs of citizens to which they ſeverally 

elonged, to promote every law that 
promiſed to be beneficial to them, and 
to oppoſe every thing that was hurtiul, 
and in this manner to be the legal guar- 
dians and repreſentatives of that claſs of 


people in-the true and unequivocal ſenſe 


of the word; ſuch were the repreſen- 
tatives of the burghs already mentioned 
at the beginning, when they were paid 
for their ſervices by their conſtituents, 
and before- bribery and corruption had 
begun to take place—As to that article, 
jet us examine what would be the reſult 
with reſpect to the liberty of the lower 
ranks of people. | | 


The firſt idea that preſents itſelf when 


we ſurvey a fet of repreſentatives in 
theſe circumſtances is, that being neceſ- 
farily perſons of lo rank, whole educa- 
fion muſt of courſe be narrow and con- 
fined, they would be incapable of form - 
ing a proper judgment of the benefit or 
Hurt that would reſult from any law. that 
mould be propoſed for their ſuffrages, 
and therefore might be eaſily iinpoſed 
on by artful! men to paſs iniquitous laws, 
or by their own ignorance might paſs o- 
thers that were ridiculous and abſurd, ' 
I remember to have heard an anec- 
dote of a bailie that had been newly e- 
lected into that office in one of the royal 


burghs in Scotland, who might probably 


Rave been ang of the repreſentatives in 
rliament had this method of electing 


portance of his new dignity, he propo- 


fed, hke many other equally perfect pa- 


triots, to reform al! the abuſes of the go. 


the lieges, and therefore 


. | ting votes determined it. 
Ill continued in force. Full of the im- 
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e. 1 do not expect that any ſet of 
1 ſhall be altogether unbiaſſed in all 
caſes by ſiniſter. motives; all that can be 
expected in human affairs, is, of two evils. 


vernment of that burgh that had honoy. 
red him with their ſuffrages. When a 
private individual, he had felt that the 
malt-tax was a very heavy burden on 
e moved in 
full council, that an act might be made 
by the provoſt and other bailies to abo- 
liſh that heavy tax on the town, or at 
leaſt to moderate it greatly. Could we 
expect, that in his ſupreme capacity he 
would have acted with greater confiſten. 
pag” | 8 58 
Another inconvenience that would 
be immediately felt from ſuch a ſyi. 
tem of repreſentation, would be the 
great facility of corrupting the repre- 
ſentatives. Men who are poor are 
more liable to temptations in this way 
than others; men wha do not pique 
themſelves upon principles of honour, 
will be leis ſerupulous in this reſpe& 
than others, This is fo plain as ta need 
no illuſtration. Z 
But let ug for a moment ſuppoſe that 
heaven ſhould work a miracle, and keep 


them all untainted by corruption, if the 
repreſentation was compleat, every order. 


of men muſt have diſtinct repreſentatives 
for themſelves, like the corporations in 
the royal burghs—taylors, ſhoe-makers, 
ſmiths, carpenters, farmers, ſailors, mer. 
chants, and ſo'on, through the whole or. 
der of crafts and artizans, each of 
whom ſhould go to the ſupreme afſem+ 
bly wifh afirm intention to oppoſe every 
bill that could hurt his craft, and to for- 
ward every one that could promote it. 
Here, then, we are preſented with an aſ- 
ſembly of narrow-minded ſelfiſh zealots 
at enmity with one another, incapable 
by that very circumſtance either of ſer- 
ying their conſtituents, or benefiting 
their country. For, ſuppoſing a bill was 
propoſed that was materially to affect 
the taylors, the whole band of repreſen- 
tatives of this claſs, it may be ſuppoſed, 
would ſtrenuouſly oppoſe it with all 
their might; but as the weayers, thoe- 
makers, &c. and all the others would 
think what was got from the taylors 


would be faved from themſelves, they 


would as keenly promote it, ſo-that the 
bill muſt paſs by'a great majority; and 
in the ſame manner mnſt every other 


money pill be paſſed, if a majority of 


= 


But the idea is ſo abſurd of conveening 


ſuch an afſembly forthe purpoſe of legiſla- 
tion, that T ought to beg pardon of the 
reader for ſcricully offering to ſhow the 
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hurtful conſequences - that muſt refult 


from ſuch à ſpecies of liberty as ſome 
modern patriots contend for. At a ſu- 
perficial glance their ſyſtem ſeems beau- 
tiful and well proportioned; when it is 
nearly examined, it appears beyond ima» 
ination ridiculous and abſurd, . on 
I ſhall not detain the reader longer on 
this ſubje& but barely to obſerve, that 
in Sweden the people are poſſeſſed of 
the power of. chuſing repreſentatives 
more nearly in this manner than in any 
other country; for there there is a diſ- 
tin& claſs in the legiſlative council for 
the peaſants, and another for the arti- 
zans. Every one knows with what faci- 
lity theſe repreſentatives made a ſurren- 
derofthe whole liberties oſ themſelves and 
their conſtituents to their prince. Such 
a conduct might naturally have been ex- 
pected from ſuch a ſenate. e 
Such then, O my countrymen! are 
the conſequences that you might hope 
to reap from that perfect repreſentation 


of all ranks o? people in the ſupreme le- 


giſlative eouncil of the nation, that is 
held forth to you as the only true ſtan» 
dard of actual freedom. | 

I have thus, Sir, been at more than 
ordinary pains to inveſtigate the nature 
and tendency of the popular doctrine of 

reſentasion in every point of view, 
with all the coolneſs and impartiahty 
poſſible. Upon the whole, I hope it 
will be allowed, that if I have demon- 
ſtrated that the commons, by which I 
may be underſtood thoſe ranks of peo- 
ple who are not poſſeſſed of landed pro- 
perty, are not, nor ever were really re- 
preſented in the Britiſh parliament *, 
and that the term efefive repreſentation 
is a phantom of imagination which can 
have no influence in preſerving the free- 
dom of any political ſociety; it muſt fol- 
low, that by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Britain are ſubjeRed to 
taxes to which neither they-nor their re- 
preſentatives ever gave their conſent ; 
and hence, that the celebrated doctrine 


| of taxation heing inſeparable from re- 


preſentation in a free ſtate, with all the 
conſequences that are derived from it, 


ta ion, it muſt be allowed that the burgeſſes 
in parliament are not true repreſentatives of 
the burghs, as theſe are often men who haxę 
no ſort of connection with theſe burghs, and 
are not ſo much as perſonally acquainted 
with one member of the community they. re- 
preſent, : 5 : 
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muſt fall to the ground if Britain be als 
lowed: te be a free ſtate. N 
Again: If it be allowed that the ſubs 


jects of Britain were repreſented in par- 


liament many hundred years ago exactly 
in the ſame manner as they are at this 
day, which it is preſumed cannot be de- 
nied by any conſiderate perſon; and if it 
be allowed that, during that period, 
princes have ſat upon the throne who 
were as abſolute lords over the lives and 
property of their ſubjects as any poten- 
tate in Europe at this day; and if the 
parliaments of theſe princes were the 


ſervile tools of the ſovereign, by means 


of whom he more effectually eſtabliſned 
his arbitrary ſway, which will be denied 
by none who are acquainted with the 
hiſtory of their country,—it muſt follow, 
that the liberties we enjoy at preſent 
are not derived to us from the kind of 
repreſentation we poſſeſs, but muſt ariſe 
from ſome other principle that has not 
been yet explained. 

And, finally, if facts are to be truſted, 
or the reaſoning above can be relied on 
as juſt, it muſt be allowed, that were the 
lower orders of people more perfectly 
repreſented in parliament, our liberties 
would be much leſs perfect, and the 
continuance of it much more precarious 
than at preſent, 07 

IT am ſufficiently aware, that the con - 
cluſions IJ have been obliged to draw 
fram this accurate inveſtigation of the 
ſubje& of repreſentation, are ſo directly 
contrary to the genera] opinion on that 
ſubject, as will be apt to make many of 
your readers imagine I have been at paing 
to diſguiſe circumſtances with a view to 
make them correſpond with ſome favon- 
rite theory of my own,—a kind of de- 
ception too common in party diſputes, 
I flatter myſelf, however, that thoſe who 
take the trouble ta attend with care to 
theſe arguments, will eafily ſee that this 
is not the caſe ; and I ſhall be glad if any 
one who perceives any fallacy of argu- 
ment, or miſrepreſentation of fact, will 
take the trouble of pointing them out, 
that the errors ariſing from theſe may be 
corrected, But as I undertook this ef- 


According to the idea of ſtrict repreſene ſay with a view to diſcover the truth, if 


poſſible, I am determined to follow that 
where - ever it may lead, without regard 
to perſons of any ſort, and without any 
deference to vulgar prejudices, however 
they may have been ſanctified by 

length of time, or other circumſtances. 


What has probably contributed greats 


iy to miſlead the inhabitants of Britain 
in this particular, has been the manner 
in which the members of the lower 
houſe of commons are elected. The 
law and cuſtom of the country has or- 
dered that theſe ſhall be choſen by a 
certain body of men, diſperſed through- 


out the whole kingdom. This has ſo 


much the appearance of an election of 2 
deputy by any other community to act 
- Iaſtead of the whole on any particular 
occaſion, having powers for that pur- 
poſe, and particular inſtructions by which 
he ſhould govern himfelf, that people 
have naturally fallen into the idea, that 
the perſon ſo choſen is actually ſuch a de- 
puty, or, in other words, the real repre- 
ſentative of that particular community. 

This, however, is not the cake. The 


conſtitution of this country has veſted 


the ſupreme legiſlative power in a cer- 
tain number of the members of the 
community, a large proportion of which 
perſons are only veſted with that autho- 
rity for. a limited time; and the ſame 
law has declared, that when that power 
is at an end, a certain claſs of the citi- 
Zens ſhall be authoriſed to elect new 
members in the ſtead of the old. 

It does not follow, that thefe mem- 
bers of the council are the repreſenta- 
tives of the electors, no more than it 
follows, that the emperor of German 
1s the repreſentative of the different elec- 
toral princes, the Pope of the college of 
cardinals, or any other magiſtrate what - 
ever, of the body of the people who are 
authoriſed to nominate him. All that can 
be ſaid of theſe caſes is, that certain of- 
fices have been judged neceſſary for the 
good government of theſe different 
Countries, the perſons who fill which 
are veſted with certain privileges and 
powers, and that ſome particular claſs of 
perſons in the ſtate have the excluſive 
_ privilege of nominating who ſhall be 
appointed to exerciſe this office. 

When the order of repreſentatives for 
knights and burgefles was firſt inſtituted, 
it is probable they were deputies, or re- 
preſentatives in the rid and /iteral ſenſe 
of the word. Their ſole buſineſs was 
to grant ſupplies in the name of the 
communities who choſe them, and they 
were probably fully inſtructed by their 
conſtituents as to this particular, and 
expreſsly limited by them as to the real 
amount of the ſupplies to be granted by 
each, which they could on no account 
exceed. ö 
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But as the ideas of political juriſpru- 
dence began to be developed, it was 
found neceffary that theſe, in concur. 
rence with the other orders of the ſtate, 
ſhould be veſted with a fapreme legiſlative 
power, which ſhould be binding on the 
whole community in all caſes. Theſe 
were then not only to impoſe taxes on 
their own particular conlituents, but to e- 
nact laws to anſwer all emergencies that 
ſhould occur. From this time they 
could no longer be conſidered as the a- 
pents or deputies of a particular ſet of 
men, ſubje& to their controul, but as 
free agents, who were authoriſed to de- 
hberate, and to a& with perfe& freedom 
in all caſes, according to the beſt of their 
Judgment, being ſubjected only to thoſe 
great and immutable laws of the com- 
munity which had preſcribed invariable 
bounds to the authority of the ſeveral 
ruling powers of the ſtate. | 

This being the caſe, nothing could be 
productive of. worſe conſequences than 
for our members of parliament to confi- 
der themſelves as deputies for certain 
diſtricts, whoſe intereſt they were bound 
in duty to promote, even at the ex- 
pence of other parts of the country, 
Theſe are, if you pleaſe, repreſentatives 
of the ſtate at large; not only their own 
conſtituents, but every individual mem - 


y ber of the community intruſting into 


their hands, and. the other ruling powers 


of the ſtate, every thing that relates to 


their political welfare, under ſuch re- 
ſtraints and reſtrictions as the commu- 
nity at large in their great wiſdom have 


thought fit to impoſe. On theſe ac- 


counts, there can be no doubt that 
ſhould a member of the Britiſh ſenate 
knowingly and wilfully be aiding in pro- 
curing any advantages for his own parti- 
cular diſtri, or for thoſe ſet of men 


who elected him to that dignity, to the 


general prejudice of the community, he 
would be guilty of f reaſon to the flate,. 
he would betray the truſt repoſed in 
him, and ought in juſtice to be puniſh- 
able for the crime, He is the legiſlator 
of the avuhole community, every member 
of which has art equal right to expect 
impartial juſtice from him as well as 
from any other member of it, and thoſe 
only perform their parts properly in 
this important ſphere, who conſider it in 
this extended view.—Unhappy would 
it be for Britain, if the majority of theſe 
members ſhould ever come to think in a 
leſs iberal manner. e 
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What has probably helped to confirm 
the people in their deluſion about repre- 
ſentatives and taxation, is the vulgar 
prejudice fo often retailed in converfa- 
tion and writings of almoſt every ſort, 
that it is the houſe of commons who 
grant the ſupplies for government,-—No- 
thing can be more falſe than this opinion. 
No law whatever can be enacted in Bri- 
tain without the coneurrent voice of all 
the three members of the legiſlature, 
king, lords, and commons; nor are the 
money bills any exception to this general. 
rule. Theſe laws are enacted exactly in 
the ſame manner as every other law 
whatever, with this only difference, that 
theſe muſt originate in the lower houſe, 
an etiquette of no fort of conſequence in 
itſelf; for if the commons have a power 
of putting a negative on any bill that 
comes from the other houſe, their power 
of preventing theſe bills from paſſing in- 
to laws is as great as if they ſhould re- 
je& them before they went to the houſe 
of peers; and if the peers have a power 
of rejecting any bill that comes from the 
houſe of commons, they have ſurely as 
much power over them as if they had o- 
riginated in their own houſe. But, as 
the ſupplies cannot be granted without 
the concurrence of the houſe of peers, 
with what ſhew of juſtice can we ſay that 
theſe are granted by the commons 
more than any other law? All laws muſt 
be enadted, and all ſupplies be equally 
granted by both houſes of parliament, ſo 
that there is here a diſtinction without a 
difference. N 

In ſupport of the idea of the members 
of the houſe of commons being real or 
Hective repreſentatives of the people, 
and that our liberties are fecured chiefly 
by this means, it has been aſſerted, that 
our repreſentatives cannot impoſe taxes 


on any of the members of the commu- 
nity without at the fame time being tax- 


ed themſelves : but this is not true.— 
There is nothing to hinder them as re- 
preſentatives (were there not other 
checks provided by the conſtitution t9 
prevent this unjuſt exertion of power. 
to impoſe heavy taxes upon one body of 
the citizens and exeem others; nothing 
to prevent them from freeing themſelves 
and their conſtituents from all burdens, 
and levying the whole from the people; 
nor need we doubt that they would be 
ſlow to exert this power were they not 
controuled, not by their conſtituents, 
but by other more powerful bulwarks of 
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our liberty, which the * of our 
forefathers has kn o provide for us. 
In ſome trivial inſtances, they have been 


allowed to exerciſe this privilege where it 
could be of no importance to the fecuri- 
ty of the other orders of the ſtate, as in 
the privilege of getting letters carried 


free, and fome other trifling immuni - 


ties; but in greater matters there are o- 
ther barriers laid in their way, which, it 
is to be hoped, they will never be able 
to ſurmount. | | | 

Having thus cleared away fome rub- 
biſh that lay in our way, which has been 
often employed to raiſe a duſt to perplex 
thoſe who inveſtigated this ſubject, I 
{hall now proceed to endeavour to inveſ- 
tigate the nature of thoſe particu- 
lars that conſtitute the eſſence of poli- 
tical freedom. | 


© THERE is no word,“ ſays Monteſ- 


quieu *, © that has admitted of more 


various fignifications, and has made 
more different impreſſions on human 
minds, than that of liberty. Some have 
taken it for a facility of depoſing a 
perſon on whom they had conferred a 
tyrannĩcal authority; others for the pow- 
er of chuſing a perſon whom they are 
obliged to obey; others for the right of 
bearing arms, and of being thereby en- 
abled to uſe violence; others for the pri- 
vilege of being governed by a native of 
their own country, or by their own 
ws. A certain nation, for a long 
time, thought liberty conſiſted in the 
privilege of wearing a Tong beard. Some 
have annexed this name to one form of 
government, in exclufion of others. 
Thoſe who had a republican taſte ap- 
plied it to this government; thoſe whe 
liked a monarchial ſtate, gave it to mo- 
narchies. Thus, they all have appbed the 
name of liberty to the government moſt 
conformable to their own cuſtoms and 
inclinations ; and, as in a republic, peo- 
ple have not ſo conſtant and ſo preſent a 
view of the inſtruments of the evils they 
complain of, and likewiſe as the laws 
feem there to ſpeak more, and the exe- 
cutors of the law leſs, it is generally at- 
tributed to republics, and denied to mo- 
narchies. In fine, as in democracies the 
people ſcem to do very near whatever 
they pleaſe, liberty has been placed in 
this ſort of government, and the power 
of the people has been confounded with 
their liberty. | 

* Spirit of Laws, Lib. XI. 
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- <« But political liberty does not conſiſt 
in an unreſtrained freedom. In govern- 
ments, that is, in ſocieties directed by 
laws, liberty can confiſt only in the pow- 
er of doing what we ought to cuill, and in 
not being conſtrained to do what we 
ought not to will. 


« We muſt have continually preſent - 


to our minds the difference between 
independence and liberty. Liberty is a 
right of doing whatever the laws permit; 
and if a citizen could do what they for- 
bid, he would no longer be poſſeſſed of 
liberty, becauſe all his fellow-citizens 
would have the ſame power.”? | 
I Thave quoted this paſſage at large, as 
it contains the opinion of one who will 
not be accuſed of favouring tyranny of 
any ſort, or of being diſpoſed to under- 
mine the natural rights of mankind. 
And indeed reaſon, without any human 
authority, muſt plainly. teach every con- 
fiderate perion, that political freedom 
cannot poſſibly exiſt in any ſtate where 
an intire ſubmiſſion to the laws is not ex- 
acted from every individual. Thoſe, 
therefore, who pretend that every indi- 
vidual has an unalienable right of jud- 
ging of every law, and of oppoſing by 
force of arms ſuch as they may think 
improper, maintain a doctrine that is al- 
together incompatible with the exiſtence 
of any political ſociety, as it totally de- 
ſtroys the only band of union by which 
individuals can be connected together, 
and mutual ſafety be produced. | 
Hence it follows, that in judging of 
the propriety of conduct of any indivi- 
dual, or of any combination of men that 


may be formed in a civihzed ſtate, we 


muſt have recourſe to the laws of that 
particular ſtate, by which all perſons ac- 
cuſed of crimes or miſdemeanours muſt 
be tried, and acquitted or condemned 
as theſe ſhall direct: For, ſhould we al- 
low that any perſon in the ſtate could be 
tried and condemned by any other 
means, we would deſtroy that ſecurity 
that every member in a free ſtate ought 
in all caſes to enjoy. A man in a well 
governed ſociety can be guilty of no 
crime, for which he could with equity 
be puniſhed, unleſs he could have known 
and avoided that crime, if he had ſo in- 
clined ; but it is impoſſible for any man 
to know what is a crime, or what he 
may forfeit by the commiſſion of it, ex- 
cept in ſo far as the law has defined and 
aſcertained it ;—therefore he that has not 
tranſgreſſed the laws of his own native 
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intirely guided by the : laws of Great 


country cannot poſſibly be oy of a 
political fault; and he who tranſgreſſeg 
theſe laws in any one inſtance, has been 
guilty of a crime, and ought in juſtice to 
ſuffer the puniſhment that the law has 
inflicted on thoſe who have been guilty 
of that tranſgreſſion. | 

It will eafily occur to the reader, that 
the natural inference to be drawn 'from 
the premiſes is, that, judging of the pre- 
ſent American diſpute, we muſt be 


Britain, and find the parties accuſed in- 
nocent or guilty, according as the 

have adhered to, or violated theſe laws. 
Nor can they, as members of a political 
ſociety, have recourſe to any other crite- 
rion of juſtice whatever. | 
But although the argument is without 
doubt concluſive, if confidered merely in 
this point of view, without any farther 
explanation, yet, as it has ſomewhat the 
appearance of harſhneſs and ſeverity, to 
reject in ſuch a ſummary way the ap- 
peals that may be made to the principles 
of natural equity, the original rights of 
mankind, and many other topics that 
are well calculated to catch the atten- 
tion. of the unwary, and to claim the 
warm applauſe of the humane and the 
good, it is proper that we ſhould enter 
into the argument a little more minute- 
ly, that we may have an opportunity of 
clearing the minds of the inconfiderate 
from prejudices—of diftinguiſhing with 
accuracy the true boundaries between li- 
berty and licentiouſneſs, and of afferting 
and defending, upon the true baſis of e- 
quity, thoſe invaluable privileges that 


we now poſſeſs—Privileges which, as 
they never were equalled in any other 


age or country, it behoves us to watch 
over with the moſt jealous circumſpec- 
tion, and not to ſuffer ourſelves heed- 
leſsly to abandon either, in compliance 
with the encroachments of power, or 


the deluſive faſcination of ſophiſtical 
reaſoning. | 


The Romans had imbibed ſuch a deep- 


rooted averſion to the name of king, that 
no length of time could ever reconcile 
them to it, ſo that when they had even 
loſt all pretenſions to freedom they 
could not bear to ſubmit to one who 
ſhould aſſume that title, and Auguſtus 
was obliged to adopt one leſs obnoxious 


to popular prejudice. In like manner, 


the people in Britain having, after a long 
and violent ſtruggle, freed themſelves 
trom the tyrannic ſway of a ſet of de- 
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ſpots who wiſhed to abaſe them to the 
moſt abject ſtate of flavery, have with 
juſtice entertained a moſt inſuperable a- 
verſion at thoſe pernicious doctrines in- 
culcated by the wretched tools of theſe 
tyrannic princes, ſo 'as to entertain an 
abhorrence even at the terms which 
theſe have been obliged to employ. On 
this account, the generous and candid 
mind of a free-born Briton naturally 
takes the alarm at the ſound of a ſupreme 
uncontroulable power, and, without ex- 
amining minutely where this may be 
lodged, is apt to think that the exerciſe 
of ſuch a power is altogether inconſiſ- 
tent with freedom, and therefore ima- 
gines that he ought to oppoſe it where- 
ever it may be met with. 

There is ſomething ſo amiable in the 
ſpirit of liberty, and ſo friendly to the ge- 
neral happineſs of mankind, that no 
good man can ever be offended at ſeeing 
it even carried to excels. It is impoſ- 
fible for its full influence ever to be felt 
without meeting with theſe amiable ex- 
ceſſes on many occaſions.—May heaven 
grant that the time be far diſtant when 
theſe ſhall begin to ſubſide ! But white 
we with to cheriſh the ſpirit of freedom, 
it behoves every calm and diſpaſſionate 
perſon gently to moderate theſe exceſſes, 
and to lead the minds of his benevolent 
countrymen back again to the path of 
right reaſon and ſound ſenſe, the only 
effectual road to freedom and happineſs 
of every ſort. 

On theſe principles, it is fit that every 
man ſliould be informed, that no political 
ſociety can poſſibly exiſt without having 
ſuch a ſupreme and uncontroulable 
power veſted in ſome members of the 
community; for, as the laws muſt be 
binding upon every member of the com- 
munity at all times, and as it is impoſ- 
fible for any human wiſdom to invent a 
ſyſtem of laws that ſhould be proper for 
all orders of ſociety on every occaſion, 
it becomes neceſſary to appoint certain 
members of the community to have the 
ſuperintendance of the:e laws, with full 
powers to enact ſuch as they may from 
time to time ſee neceſſary for the well- 
being of the ſtate, and to repeal thoſe 
that by a change of circumſtances may 
have become uſeleſs or pernicious. Ne- 
ver was there in the world a ſtate (and 
there never can exiſt one) in which this 
ſupreme uncontroulable legillative pow- 
er was not lodged ſomewhere. Different 
{txtes have thought proper to veſt this in 
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different orders of the citizens, and have 
preſcribed different rules for the exercite 
of it as beſt ſuited the views or cireum- 
{ſtances of the legiſlators, or original inha- 
bitants of theſe ſeveral ftates ; but, with 
whomſoever this power was intruſted, 
their decrees were abſolutely binding on 


every member of the community, nor 
had any one the power of reſiſting theſe 


decrees, when legally made, without be- 
ing guilty of treaton againſt the ſtate. 
Our forefathers have thought proper 
to intruſt the exerciſe of this important 
power jointly with the king, lords, and 
commons in pariiament. Whether they 


have judged witely in this re:pec, is 


perhaps leſs neceſlary to be here inqui- 
red into, than to ſee upon what condi- 
tions they are intruſted with this exten- 
ſive power. 1 

There can be no doubt but that, as all 
political ſocieties have been inſtituted 
for the good of the community at large, 
the aim of every kind of government 
ought to be to protect and give ſecurity 
to every individual of the ſtate; and 
thoſe governments that do this in the 
moſt perfect manner, beſt anſwer the 
purpoſe for which theſe were inſtituted, 


The ſafety of the people ®, therefore, 


ought in all cafes to be the ultimate aim 
of every law whatever. But as it be- 
comes neceſſary in every political ſociety 
that power ſhould be intruſted ſome- 
where, and as it is too natural for thoſe 
who are intruſted with authority to wiſh 
to extend it beyond its proper bounds, 
and to purſue what may be agreeable tg 
themſelves, although it may be hurtful to 
other members of the community, there 
is always danger that the juſt rights of 
the lower ranks of people will be ſacri- 
ficed to the defires of thoſe in a higher 
ſphere, unleſs they are at all times pre- 
ſerved by the moſt uninterrupted atten- 
tion, as well as the higheſt wiſdom, in 
ſettling the terms on which they are o- 
riginally intruſted with that authority. 
It has been with a view to obviate 
theſe inconveniencies, that the original 
legiſlators, or firſt members of every 
community, have divided theſe high of. | 
* By the term people muſt here be under» 
flood the community at large, including per- 
ſons of a!l ranks and conditions whatever, 
Liberty is equally precious to all orders of 
men, and a legiſſatur who wiſhes to fayour 
one order of citizens more than another, diſ- 
covers a narrowneis of ſoul that renders him 


unworthy ef 5 that exalted Lationg. 


þ 
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fices of truſt among different members 
or orders of the ſtate, preſcribing parti- 
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cular bounds to the juriſdiction of each 


which they may in nowiſe tranſgreſs, 
and often limiting the time they might 
be in office, eſtabliſhing rules for the e- 
lection of ſucceſſors, and adopting other 
.contrivances for checking the power and 
imiting the authority of each, ſo as to 
prevent them from oppreſſing the body 
of the people. 

Theſe original laws of the community 
heing once fixed by legiſlators autho- 
riſed for tat rpole or by the general 
concurrence and approbation of all or- 
ders in the ſtate, and having acquired e- 
yery ſanction that human authority can 
give them, become a ſet of fixed and 
immutable laws, which unite the ſcat- 
tered independent individuals of which 
the nation conſiſted into one political 
whole, to which ſyſtem 'of laws we in 
modern times have given the appellation 
of the conſtitution of a country, to the 

bſervance of which every individual of 
Fe ſtate .is bound by the moſt ſacred 
ties moſt ſtrictly to adhere z nor can any 
one who infririges theſe in any caſe be 
intitled to any of the benefits that reſult 
to that ſociety ſrom their political 
union, but is, 2 facts, an outlaw, 
whom every member of the community 
or all the other members may, and 
ought to reſiſt to the utmoſt of their 
power. 

In this manner do the free members of 
a ſtate provide for their own ſecurity 
and that of their deſcendants : for al- 
though it is abſolutely neceſſary that the 
ſupreme legiſlative authority ſhall be in- 
truſted with ſome ſelect number of the 
Citizens, and although the decrees of 
this legiſlative council muſt be binding 
upon every member of the ſtate when e- 
gally enadted, yet if the whole, or any 
art of that legiſlative council ſhall aſ- 
le powers with which they are not 
veſted by the conſtitution, they are no 
longer the legiſlators of the ſtate, but u- 
{urpers, and therefore all their decrees 
are of none effect. 

It was by tranſgreſſing theſe laws that 
the Decemvirs of Rome became a ſet of 
arbitrary tyrants, and therefore the peo- 
ple were juſtified for the violent manner 
in which they were expelled. The ſe- 

nate and people of Rome, from particu- 
r circumitances, found it neceſſary to 


inveſt theſe Decemvirs with a New and 


unaccuſtomed _ for pb ole pur- 


poſe of compoſing a new code of law; 

and nothing elſe; but power, as uſual, 

begot pride, and all the ſelfiſh paſſions, 
They aſſumed to themſelves not only 
the legiſlative, but the executive power, 
and extended their dominion far beyond 
the limits to which they were confined 
by the original commiſſion with which 
they were inveſted, and became the moſt 
inſolent ſet of tyrants that were ever 
known to affume dominion over a free 
ſtate. At length, however, the ſhame. 
leſs outrage attempted by Appius on 
Virginia rouſed the ſpirit of the people, 
and they hurried them to that deſtruc- 
tion that their crimes had ſo juſtly me- 
rited. They had aſſumed powers con- 
travy to the law, and had ſet themſelves 
above it, ſo that it neither was neceſſary 
nor expedient to hope for 'a legal re- 


dreſs ; they were no longer members of 


the community, but intruders, who 
aimed at no leſs than the deſtruction of 
the ſtate, and therefore the law of felf- 
defence gave every one a right to deftroy 
them. 

' Similar to this was the crime of Sylla, 
which he practiſed with better ſucceſs at 
an aſter-period i in Rome. By the con- 
ſtitution of the Roman ſtate the ſenate 
treme emergencies, a mag! trate endow- 
ed with the moſt unlimited authority, 
whom they called a Di&ator ; but the 
ſame conſtitution had limitcd the dura- 
tion of that authority to fix months on- 
ly. Sylla, however, being once inveſted 
with that authority, found means to 
continue in it for many years, till he at 
length voluntarily reſigned it, after ha- 
ving exerciſed it with the moſt unre- 


ſtrained cruelty; but Rome was then 
haſtening to deſtruction, and was not 


poſſeſſed of that daring ipirit of liberty 


that made all ranks of people voluntarily 


venture their lives in defence of the 
wounded conſtitution af their country, 


on the preſervation of which all their li- 


bexties depended. Sylla retired peace: 
ably into the ſtate of a private citizen, 
after being wearied out with murders 
and devaſtation, and by his example 
ſhowed that Rome was fitted to receive 
a maſter : nor was it long before he 
found a ſeccefior,—and that ſtate which, 
while it preſerved its conſtitution invio- 
late, was the aſtoniſhment and terror of 
all the world, after it once allowed that 
to be infringed, quickly became a ſcene 
of the moſt olan excelles of "ery fort, 
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which the mind cannot, even at this diſ= Since, then, the efforts to reſtore a 

tance of time, contemplate without hor- violated conſtitution to its former ſtate 

. F e are attended with ſo much danger, even 

Nor has the conſtitution of Great when conducted with wiſdom and diſ- 

Britain been allowed to remain un- cretion, it behoves every real friend of 
diſturbed; but happily the attempts that his country to be extremely attentive in 

have been made to ruin it have been hi- obſerving the firſt deflections of thoſe in 

therto oppoſed with ſucceſs. May we authority towards abſolute ſway, and, 
he as careful to preſerve it inviolateto our in time, oppoſe it by ſuch gentle means 
poſterity as our predeceſſors have done as the conſtitution has provided for that 
to us !—It has been long admitted as one purpoſe; but on no account ought he 
of the firft principles of our conſtitution, to attempt to have recourſe to violent 
that no municipal law can be enacted means of redreſs, till there 1s the moſt 
without the joint concurrence of the ſatisfactory proofs that the real and eſ- 
king, and both houſes of parliament. ſential laws of the conſtitution have been 
The attempt, therefore, that was made exprelsly violated, and till every other 
by the king in the laſt century, to levy poſſible mean for obtaining redreſs has 
money by his own ſole authority, was a been tried in vain, and it appears that 
direct violation of the conſtitution, and there is no probability that time, or a 
thoſe patriots who ſo ſtrenuouſly op- change of circumſtances, will ever pro- 
poſed it, ſhowed that they poſſeſſed the duce the deſired effect. 1 

true ſpirit of liberty, and their names have been induced to enter into thi 

deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity minute explanation of the meaning of 
with the nfoſt diſtinguiſhed honours, as the word con/titution, from: having obſer- 
the nobleſt aſſerters of freedom, which ved that molt perſons who ' ſpeak or 
they wiſhed to eſtabliſh upon its only write upon this ſubject have no clear 
ſure foundation—the preſervation of our idea of what 'it means, nor-are able to 


valuable conſtitution. F 


make a diſtinction between pal/ive obe- 

But mark the conſequences of being dience and non-refi/tance to the will of a 
obliged to have recourſe to violent re- deſpot, and that intire ſubmiſhon to the 
medies on any occaſion. Nothing laws of the community, which is abſo- 
could be more juſt or neceſſary than lutely neceſſary for the very exiſtence of 
this oppoſition to the meaſures of the à political ſociety. As it is of much 


court. But men were no ſooner in the importance that thoſe whoſe minds may 
practice of making the ſupreme magi- have been warped by prejudices im- 
firate fabmit to their demands, than bibed in early youth, ſhould be ſet right 
they were ſeized with a like deſire of as to this particular, too.much pains car 
unjuſt dominion as that which they op- hardly be taken to render this ſubject as 
poſed; the parliament aſſumed to it- plain as poſſible. x | 
felf an independent dictatorial autho- It appears, then, that im every ſtate 
rity, as contrary to the laws of our con- there are two diſtinct ſets-of laws: One 
ſtitution as that which was claimed by that relates to the regulating the form of 
the king, and, by rendering their own government, limiting the number of 
aſſembly perpetual, they ad COAT offices of truſt belonging to the ſtate, 

p in as Sylla did preſcribing bounds to the juriſdiction of 
in Rome. But happily they were oppo- each, and, in ſhort, regulating the whole 
ſed by a tyrant as cunning and more political economy of the ſtate; which 
daring than themſelves, who, after ha- ſome philoſophers have diſtinguiſhed by 


ving made them the tools of his am- the name of political law. 


bitious defigns, ſummarily diſperſed The 2ther relates intirely to the diſtri- 


them; nor was it till after the preju- bution of equity between man and man, 


dices of the nation had time to ſubſide, and promoting the peace and ſafety of 


- that ſober reaſon began to aſſume her the individuals of the ſtate, which has 


ſway, and make men of ſound ſenſe per- been diſtinguiſhed by the name of civil. 
ceive the very perilous ſtate their liber- law. 7 8 

ties were in, who, by a well-timed ef= It is of the moſt primary importance, 
fort, reſtored the government to its for- that every one who wiſhes to attain a 
mer powers, and veſted, as far as in diſtinct idea of political liberty, ſhould 
them lay, every order of the ſtate with carefully diſtinguiſh theſe from one ano- 
their ori ginal conſtitutional privileges. ther; becauſe, ik this is not done, the 
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treme to another, as it can diſtinguiſh 
no intermediate ſtep between unlimited 
ſabmiſſion to the ruling powers, and 
unreſtrained licentiouſneſs - hothof them 
equally deſtructive of genuine freedom. 
A familiar example will beſt explain 
the difference between theſe two diffe- 
rent ſyſtems of laws. 
Let us ſuppoſe a number of men have 


agreed to aſſociate themſelves into a 


community for the improvement of any 
one branch of commerce, or any other 
purpoſe whatever. The original mem- 
. having met and agreed upon the 
eneral purpoſe that was to be aimed at 
dy the focicty, either by themfelves, or 
a committee of their number, compoſe a 
ſyſtem of regulations—preſcribing rules 
for the good goyernment of the ſociety, 
appointing certain governors or others 
to act in name of the whole community, 
giving them ſuch diſcretionary powers 
for carrying on the buſineſs of the ſo- 
_ ciety, as they, in their own wiſdom, 
think moſt proper for their well-being 
—limiting the time of their continuing 
in office, and ſettling rules for future e- 
lections, &c. &c. And after having ap- 
proved of theſe by general conſent, and 
publiſhed them fo as to be known by all 
eoncerned, giving liberty to ſuch as 
might chaſe to enter into the ſociety to 
be admitted upon complying with cer- 
tain conditions preſcribed for that pur- 
poſe, and freedom to ſuch as might 
ghuſe to withdraw when they ſhould 
find it neceſſary, the ſociety is perfectly 
formed, and is an exact pattern in minia- 
ture of the way of inſtituting the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. The fundamental 
rules of the ſociety form a ſyſtem exact- 
ly equivalent to what is denominated 
the conſtitution of a ſtate—to which no 
one is by compulſion obliged to accede ; 
but to which, H he voluntarily enters, or 
continues a member, he is bound intire- 
ly to adhere. —Fhe director, or gover- 
nors, or thoſe intruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the bulineſs,, whatever be 
their name, are equivalent to the civil 
magiſtrates of the ſtate, and every rule 
or act of theirs, while they do not 
tranſgreſs the powers originally in- 
truſted with them'by the conſtituent 
rules of the ſociety, are equally binding 
upon every individual member of it : 
Nor can any one free himſelf from im- 
plimenting theſe acts, however much he 
may think himſelf aggrieved by them. 
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mind is conſtantly toſſed from one ex- 


DR 


If the fandamental rules of the ſo. 
ciety have been well digeſted, there will 
have been certain checks provided to 
remedy violent diſorders ; if it has been 
injudiciouſly planned, or if any mem- 
ber becomes diſſatisfied in any particu- 
lar, or apprehends danger to himſelf 
from his connections with that commu. 
nity, he knows that in a country where 
law and juſtice are equally diſtributed, 
he muſt either abide by theſe conſe- 
quences , or avoid them by prudently 
withdrawing himſelf in time from that 
ſociety : but, if it can be proved, that a- 
ny of thoſe intruſted with authority 
have exceeded the bounds preſcribed by 


their original inſtitution, every member 
can have recourſe upon him, and he will 


be made liable for all the inconvenien- 
cies that the ſociety may have ſuffered 
by theſe tranſgreſſions. 

Such are the plain dictates of reaſon 
and equity, to which every man of 
common ſenſe muſt yield his aſſent, and 
ſuch as are practiſed every day in the or- 
dinary affairs of life: nor can there be 
any reaſon for making a diſtinction be- 
tween theſe ordinary caſes, and the 


more momentous affairs of ſtate. They 


differ not but in name and magnitude, 
—1 their nature they are eſſentially the 
ſame. By keeping theſe parallel caſes 
continually in view, it will be more eaſy 
to form an idea of the ſubje& now 
treated of, than by any other means that 
have occurred to me . 


* We have had in Scotland a very recent 
example of this in the fate of a noted ſociety, 
many of the members of which are now la- 
bouring under fevere hardthips incurred b 
having been connected with a fociety whoſe 
fundamental rules were either not ſufficiently 
well digeſted, or not ſtrictly adhered to. 


7 Althongh this example may ſerve to con- 


vey a diſtinct idea of what is meant by the con- 


ſtitution of a country, the parallel between 


ſuch a ſociety and the government of a ſtate 


could aot be carried much farther without 
leading to error; becauſe, in a private ſociety, 
the fmall number of the members, the perfect 
knowledge that each of them may be ſuppoſed 
to have of the buſineſs in which they are en- 
gaged, and the controuling power of the laws 
of the country where ſuch a ſociety is formed, 
which can eaſily interfere and prevent any 
mitchievous conſequences that might arite 
from oſurpation of authority, or diſunion a- 
mong the members, make a prodigious diffe- 
renccbetweerythe mode of governing or cor- 
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| Every man who has conſidered the 
nature of government, muſt allow that 
liberty can qnly exiſt in thoſe ſtates 
where every member of the whole com- 
munity is ſubjected to the laws in alt 
caſes : but were it not for theſe original 
laws of the conſtitution, thoſe members 
of the ſociety who were veſted with a 
power of altering the municipal laws as 
they ſaw proper, would be intirely a- 
bove all law, and therefore all the other 
members of. the ſtate would be ſlaves to 
their pleaſure. 

On the other hand, if every ſubject of 
the ſtate were intitled to refiit every law 
duly enacted by the legiſlature, when it 
was not intirely conſonant with his idea 
of juſtice, liberty, &c. nothing but a- 
narchy could prevail in that ſtate: the 
will of every man would, in that caſe, 
be the only law,—which 1s a total anni- 
hfation of all government. 

It is therefore juſt, that all the ruling 
powers of the ſtate ſhould be ſtrictly o- 
bliged to adhere to the original laws of 
the conſtitution. If any one of them 
tranſgreſs theſe, he ought to be legally 
puniſhed ; or, if that ſhould become im- 
poſſible, his illegal uſurpations may bejuſt- 
ly oppoſed by force; but if they adhere to 
theſe rules, every act of theirs* muſt be 


recting abuſes in that, and what can with ſafe- 
ty be attempted in a ſovereign ſtate. 

To bring the caſcs nearer a parallel, it 
would be neceſſary to ſuppoſe that a very great 
majority of the members of the mercantile ſo- 
ciety ſhould conſtſt of minors and others, to- 
tally incapable of judging of the nature of the 
bufinef m which they were engaged ; that no 
mode of convening a general council had been 
eltabliſhed by their rules ; that no alteration 
could be made in the firſt laws of their inſtitu- 
tion, without the unanimous. concurrence of 
every individual concerned in the ſociety ; and 
that, if any innovation was made without this 
unanimous conſent having been previouſly ob- 
tained, the innovator ſhould be liable to all 
damages that might enſue from thence, and 
he and his heirs be Hable to endleſs proſecu- 
tions dy every member of the ſociety, againſt 
whoſe unceaſing attacks the law was able to 
afford no proteckion. 

Such, it is evident, is nearly the ſtate of. e- 
very political ſociety under the ſun. The 
common people, who. are the bulk of every 
ſuch ſociety, may be juſtly compared to mi- 
nors, in civil affairs. They have been boin 


under, or have voluntarily entered themſelves 
as members of the community they are in, the 


inſtitutions of which they at leaſt tacitly ap- 
prove of, If theſe inſtitutions are to be al- 
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binding upon each individual of the 
ſtate, and every one who oppoſes theſe 
is, ipſo facto, a rebel to the ſtate, an ene 
my to the conſtitution of his country, 
and is juſtly hable to all the penalties that 
the laws have decreed for that offence. 
But as governments are often inſtitu- 
ted by rude and uncivilized nations, 


their original inſtitutions have been in 


many caſes imperfect: The views of the 
legiſlators have been narrow and con- 
fined, and they have not foreſeen, or 
been able to guard againſt the various 
inconveniencies to which they, by their 
original inſtitutions, were ſubjected. 
The exerciſe of the different offices of 
the ſtate have been often incongruouſly 
united, the boundaries of the juriſdic- 
diction of each magiſtrate have been un- 


defined; the original inſtitutions them- 


ſelves having never been committed to 
writing, or duly promulgated by autho- 
rity, have never been with certainty 
known by the members of the commu- 
nity ; all that they had in their ſtead, is 
certain traditional rutes or immemoriat 
cuſtoms which thoſe in authority have 
known how to pervert ; and, as in theſe 
caſcs, it is almoſt impoſſible for any one 
to perceive exactly when theſe rules 
have been tranſgreſſed, the liberties of 
the people have been gradually infrin- 
ged, and the ſevereſt abſolute monat- 
chies that now appear in Europe have 
ſprung up in their ſtead, —whoſe princes 
have all along aimed at confounding to- 
gether the two ſpecies of laws above- 
mentioned, ſo as to make the doctrine of 
non-reſiſtance, fo juſtly applicable to ciwi? 


law, be extended to the political laaww— 


A cunning piece of policy, which has 
but too univerſally been attended with 
ſucceſs. | 1 | 


tered, every individual has a juſt right to have 


his own opinion followed; and if any one 
ſhall force him to adopt another that he diſap- 
proves of, that man is but an individual like 
himſelf, and can have no authority over him, 
ſo that he may juſtly oppoſe it with his whole 
power; the ſociety is virtually diſſolved, and 
he may follow any plan that may appear beſt 
to him for «cſtabliſhing another. Hence it 
muſt ne<f{larily follow, that the ſtate will be 
rent into deſtructive factions. Recourſe can 
be had to no law but that of the ſtrongeſt, 


The weak will ſubmit only till they recover 


{trength to rens hoſtilities, and endleſs war 
and bloodſhed muſt be the conſequence.—The 
hiſtory of our forefathers affords us too many 


examples of the jullne of theſe obſervations» 
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Happily Great Britain is an exception 
to this general rule: for although, like 
other barbarous nations, her firſt inſtitu- 
tions were imperfect, in conſequence of 
which innumerable conteſts have ariſen, 
and much blood has been ſpilt in endea- 
vouring to ſettle the undefined privileges 
of the ſeveral ruling powers; yet theſe 
very conteſts, although extremely perni- 


cious to the nation at the time in their 


mmediate effects, by preſerving the ſpi- 
rit of liberty in the people, which, al- 
though ſuppreſſed at times, was never 
totally — have prevented us 
from ever allowing theſe two ſyſtems of 
laws from being confounded with one 
another,and enabled us, with a becoming 
ſpirit, to reſiſt the attempts that have at 
different times been made to cauſe the 
people tamely crouch to the rod of 
power. 

It would be a long, though not a diſa- 
greeble talk to trace the various ſteps by 
which our conſtitution has gradually e- 
merged from darkneſs, and been at 


— 


length matured into that perfect and 
= 


-proportioned ſyſtem of which it 


now confiſts ; but it is foreign from my 


reſent purpoſe. It is enough for me 
— to obſerve, that the political law of 
Great Britain was finally ſettled, as to 
all the diſputable particulars of it, at the 
revolution, and the bill of rights having 
aſcertained and declared what that law 
is, every member of the community has 
it in his power tobe as fully inſtructed as 


to it, as any other law whatever; ſo that 


all room for diſputing about it is at an 
end, and every man is able to judge 
with the utmoſt preciſion of the legality 
of eyery ſtep taken by any gf the ruli 

powers of the Jand, it he is at the trouble 
of examining them with an ordinary de- 
gree of attention—An advantage that 
no other nation did ever heretofore en- 
joy in ſuch an eminent degree, which is 


attended with conſequences the moſt ſa- 
lutary to the ſtate. 


But it is not enough that the law 
ſhould be known: it is likewiſe neceſſa- 
ry that means ſhould be adopted for en- 
forcing that law, or for preventing the 


tranſgreſſion of it as much as poſſible in 


the ordinary courſe of buſineſs ; for the ex- 
perience of all nations ſufficiently ſhows, 
that it the ruling powers have no other 
check upon them but the reſiſtance of 
the peaple to their unjuſt decrees, the 
end of Hat nation is at hand, No wiſe 
man, therefore, - no man who. has the 


real liberties of his country at heart, 
would ever wiſh to promote that A Irit 
of turbulence among the people. F the 
conftitution is ſo crazy as to admit of no 
other means of ſaving it on ordinary oc- 
cafions, it is not worth while to be at the 
trouble of attempting it.—Inevitable 
ruin muſt in any caſe enfue. © 
This, however, is far from being the 
caſe with the Britiſh conſtitution. Like 
every ſublunary thing, it has, no doubt, 
its defects. The members of the ſtate 
are, like thoſe of other ſtates, liable to 
be corrupted—to be ſwayed by paſſions 
and prejudices on many occaſions; to be 
wicked and foolith ; but the different or- 
ders of the ſtate are ſo juſtly poiſed= 
the intereſts, the paſſions, the very vices 
as well as the virtues of each, are fo 
properly oppoſed to one another, that 


they in a great meaſure countervail the 


miſchievous effects that might naturally 
be expected to ariſe from theſe. It has 
been ſaid, that the folly of man worketh 
not the rightesuſneſs of God: perhaps this 
could hardly be better exemplified than 
in the Britiſh conſtitution, as the mot 
ſordid yices to which the human heart is 
liable are, by a judicious arrangement 
of circumſtances, rendered ſubſervient to 


the moſt- beneficial purpoſes, and form, 


perhaps, the ſtrongeſt barrier that could 
be invented againſt the baneful influence 
of theſe very vices. TER | 

At firſt fight it would ſeem, that as 
the ſovereign of Great Britain can do 
nothing without the advice of his 
council, which is uſually compoſed of 
men of the greateſt abilities, integrity, 
and extenſive property, indiſcriminately 
choſen from among all ranks of emi- 
nence in the kingdom, whoſe deſcen- 
dants mult be involved in the general 
miſery that would be produced by any 
improper meaſure - adopted by the 
crown, and who are, beſides, liable to 
be impeached, and anſwer with their 
lives the conſequences of any improper 
advice they may have given,—that the 
ſupreme legillative council, although in 
its corporate capacity (if you will per- 
mit that phrate) it is unlimited in its au- 
thority, yet as every member of it, as an 
individual, is ſubjected to its decrees, 


and as, moreover, all thoſe who conſti- 


tute the lower houſe of parliament, at- 
ter a few years loſe their rank of ſena- 
tors, and hecome private citizens again, 
there would be little danger that any 


improper law would be cuacted, or any 
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undue exertion of authority permitted, 
when thoſe who were obliged to concur 
in it have ſuch powerful reaſons to pre- 
yent them, 

But the ſenſe of immediate advantages 
ſometimes ſo far predominates above the 
fear of future- inconveniencies, that 
there is danger, on many occations, that 
all theſe powerful ties might be broke 
through, were they not counterbalanced 
by other more touching conſiderations. 

The remote conſequences of laws are 
ſometimes fo different from their appa- 
rent tendency at firſt, and artful men 
know ſo well tow to cover the moſt in- 
fidious deſigns by plaufible pretexts, that 
were there not provided a never-failing 
guard, ſtimulated by the moſt powerful 
motives to exert their genius to the ut- 
moſt—to ſift every motive of action in 
the miniſters of the crown with the moſt 
unceaſing aſſiduity, and to expoſe every 
fraudulent defign to the view of the 
public, painted in all its moſt frightſul 
colours, — there is no doubt but our li- 
berties might be undermined before we 
were aware of it, and we might only 
feel that we ought to reſiſt, when we 


were already deprived of the means of 


availing ourſelves of that reſiſtance. 
Such a phalanx we have at all times in 
readineſs in that illuſtrious band of pa- 


triots in parliament, diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the minority; a ſet of men who 
can never diſappear ſo long as avarice 
and ambition ſhall retain dominion over 
the human mind: For as the emolu- 
ments of offices of truſt are great, and 
as the exerciſe of power is very univer- 
fally agreeable, thoſe who are not in of- 
fice, but ardently wiſh to be fo, know- 
ing that it is impoſſible to be employed 
wiile others hold the places they want, 
and knowing alſo that no method 1s ſo 


likely to ſucceed in turning them out as 


by ſhowing the nation that they have 
been guilty of malverſation, or abuſe of 
power,—Every nerve is exerted to diſco- 


ver theſe : every unguarded word or ac- 


tion is greedily laid hold of, every ſore 
is probbed to the bottom, and nothing 18 
allowed to eſcape that can have the moſt 
diſtant tendency to hurt the nation. 
Thus is the ſordid paſſion of avarice 


employed as the moſt powerful bulwark 


of the ſtate, and an inordinate deſire of 


dominion. becomes the ſateſt guard a- 


gainſt the encroachments of arbitrary 
power. : o » f 
Nothing can be attended with more 
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beneficial conſequences to 'the nation, 
than this perpetual firuggle for power 
among the higher orders of the ſtate. 
Thoſe intruſted with authority are by 
this means obliged to exerciſe it with le- 
nity and eircumſpection; and although 


it always cannot be ſaid that they who 


oppoſe them are in the right, or that the 


arguments they employ are not falla- 


cious, yet it becomes ſo much the inte- 


reſt of both parties to have their oẽn 


cauſe ably defended, that each en- 
courages his own partizans to ſpeak and 
write with freedom. It is to this cir- 
cumſtance we owe that unreſtrained li- 
berty of the preſs, as well as private de- 


bate, which ſo eſſentially diſtinguiſhes 


Great Britain from every other nation, 
and which is the moſt powerful preſer- 
vative of our other rights and privileges 
that could ever be invented : for, al- 
though party-writers on either fide 
ſtrive perhaps to miſrepreſent the truth, 
yet men of ſound ſenſe and integrity 
will always ariſe who will weigh the 
arguments of each with care, winnow 
the grain from the chaff, and point out 
to the impartial part of the nation what 
is the real tendency of every meaſure 
that becomes the object of public atten- 
tion. The uninfluenced part of the na- 
tional council are thus fully inſtructed in 
what it concerns them to know, who, by 
throwing their own weight into the ſcale 
of juſtice, are able to make it preponde- 
rate againſt the moſt powerful attempts 
of thoſe who may wiſh to oppoſe it ®. . 
By theſe meanstheconſtitutional powers 
of therulers in Great Britain arebetter aſ- 


certained, and more carefully preſerve 


In conſcquence of this univerſal liberty of 
the preſs, and freedom of debate, the miniſter 
who holds the reins of government is under 
an abſolute neceſſity of being in ſome meaſure 
agreeable to the principal part of the nation; 


for although we ſhould even fuppoſe that he 


could corrupt the whole members of parlia- 
ment, ſo as to induce them to paſs any laws 
that he might incline kis difficulties do not 
end there. The parlament indeed vote the 
ſupplies for government, and appoint funds 
on which they may be raiſed; but, as mini- 
ſters have been in the invariable practice of 
anticipating theſe ſupplies, they have thus 
thrown themſelves in e great meaſure on the 
mercy of the ſociety at large for the raiſiug 
them. If the general ſenſe of the nation, 


therefore, is averſe to the miniſter, the public 


buſineis mus and Mill in ſpite of the king 
and parbament; and there are not wanting fe- 
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fromviolation than inany other ſtate, an- 
tientor modern; the iniquitous laws that 


might be paſſed by ignorant legiſlators 


more carefully guarded againſt than in a- 
ny other nation, and a more eaſy and ſafe 
channel for the redreſs of any grievances 
that may incidentally depreſs any of the 
lieges, is opened, than in any other king- 
dom under the ſun; fo that we are un- 
der leſs temptations to have recourſe to 
violent means of preſerving our conſti- 
tutional privileges, than any other free 
people ever were, and conſequently 
Have a greater chance of preſerving our 
political freedom inviolate for many 
ages, if we have judgment prudently to 
avail ourſelves of theſe privileges, and 
diſcreetly to enjoy that freedom we now 
poſſeſs. 

By carefully attending to what has 
been already ſaid, it will appear that 
when Urbanus aſſerts, ** that every the 
© minuteſt component part of the ſtate 
© in general, ſhall be free from every aſ- 
ſeſſment, and ſecure in the poſſeſſion 
of every part of property, except by 
6 conflituttonal authority, the poſition is 
general, and juſt 5 but when he immedi- 
- ately adds this explanation of conſtitu- 
tional authority, ** that is (ſays he), a di- 
rect or effe&tve repreſentation in parlia- 
© ment,” he reduces the general rule to 
a particular one, which he holds up as 
the ſtandard of juſtice, and thus renders 
his firſt poſition equivocal. 

For nothing can be more certain than that 
the conftitutional authority, in many coun- 
tries, is not veſted in the repreſentatives 
of the minute component parts of the 
ſtate; yet there can he no doubt that the 
- conſtitutional laws of theſe ſtates are 
binding upon all its ſubjects. I have e- 
ven demonſtrated, I hope in a fatisfac- 
tory manner, that this is actually the 


veral inſtances of rainiſters having been obli- 
ged to reſign merely on this account. 

There are inſtances, likewiſe, of very recent 
date, of miniſters who have been fully ſenſible 
of the importance of this principle—who have 
courted popularity at the expence of every va- 
luable conſideration to the ſtate - Who have 
paſſed iniquitous laws, calculated merely to 
enrich monied individuals, to indnce them to 
contribute largely for raiſing thoſe immeaſur- 
able ſupplies that were evidently calculated to 


ruin the nation—who enriched a few, to the 


general impoveriſhment of the ſtate, and who 
amuſed the mob by a vain diſplay of uſcleſs 
laurels, that, like the gaudy trappings of the 
victims of old deſtined ſor ſactifices,- only 
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caſe with Great Britain; ſo that the ink. 
rence he draws from the original ju 
poſition, is directly contrary to juſtice, 

It is in this manner mankind are often 
impoſed upon by ſeemingly juſt reaſon. 
ing. This is an art that has been wel 
underſtood by Sophiſts in all ages of the 
world. I do not, however, mean to 
brand your correſpondent with this op- 
probrious epithet; for I am convinced, 
he himſelf was impoſed on by this ſpe- 
cious reaſoning before he endeavoured 
to perſuade others to acquieſce in it. 

I ſhall take this opportunity of point. 
ing out another circumſtance that has 
often become a ſource of error in this, 
and other difputes of the fame nature: 
viz. Improperly quoting the opinions of 
learned men who have exerciſed their 
genius in diſquiftions relating to govern 
ment, Theſe authors, in their efforts to 
diſcover what would be the moſt perſe& 
form of government that could be in- 
vented, have adopted various hypothe- 
ſes—have hazarded their conjectures 
with freedom, and have laid down ſuch 
poſitions as to them appeared moſt like- 
ly to effect the particular purpoſe they 
had chiefly in view. Now, the practice 
of party-diſputants in modern times is, 
to ſelect ſuch of theſe hypothetical poſi - 
tions aſſumed by theſe learned men as 
ſeemed moſt to favour the views of their 
ſhowed that they were marked out for certain 
deſtruction, had they not been reſcued from 
his hands. 

There are alſo a few inſtances of miniſters 
who, after having raiſed the indignation of the 
nation againſt thoſe in power for purſuing 
meaſures deſtructive to the ſtate, have had the 
addreſs to conciliate the good will of the peo- 
ple to theſe very meaſures aſter they were in 
power; but it muſt be owned, that inſtances of 
this amazing popular ſway axe but rare, and it 
is to be hoped the natural good ſenſe of the na- 
tion will be able to prevent them from be- 
coming common. As the effects of a tempo- 


- rary dominion of this ſort muſt be long and 


ſeverely felt by the whole nation, it ought 
therefore to be puarded againſt with care. 
This is perhaps the moſt dangerous political 


diſorder to which our conſtitutſon is naturally 


exp oſcd: it is only to be dreaded when a feę- 


ble and hopelcſs minority in parliament, over- 


awed by the dazzling talents of a miniſter, are 


afraid to encounter him boldly on all occa- 


ſions. When this ever happens to be the 
caſe, every g d member of the ſtate onght to 
be upon bis guard Theſe are times of dan- 


ger, ad no man ought to tiuſt his ſafety io 
bhe vigihuce & another. $97 
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own party, and to quote them as un- 
doubted axioms, applicable to all forms of 
government, which we are to refer to as 


invariable ſtandards by which we may 


with certainty judge of the legality of 
any meaſures that may be adopted with 
regard to our own country. 

It is hardly poſſible to invent a mode 
of reaſoning more dangerous than this 
is; becauſe, under the ſpecious appear- 
ance of impartiality, by appealing to 
worthy men long ſince dead, who could 
not be influenced by thoſe motives that 
may actuate ourſelves, we withdraw 


ourſelves, as it were, from the diſpute, 


and leave theſe impartial friends of hu- 
manity to ſpeak in our ſtead ; but, by. 
applying theſe paſſages to caſes altoge- 
ther different from what the original au- 
thors bad in view, we make them abet 
doctrines utterly inconfiſtent, in many 
caſes, with the views of theſe writers. 
An inſtance of this fort occurs in the 
paper of Urbanus juſt now before me, 


who quotes this paſſage from Monteſ- 


nien [ Mag. xxxi. 387.]: In a free 
ate, every man is ſuppoſed a free a- 
gent, and ought to be his own governor : 
the legiſiatiue poauer, therefore, ought to 
refde in the whole body of the people; but 
fince this is impoſſible in large ftates, 


and in {mall ones is ſubje& to many in- 


conveniencies, it is fit the people ſhould ex- 
erute by their repreſentatives aubat they 
cannot execute | by tbemſelues; upon 
which opinion, as a baſis, Urbanus infers 
that every man who is not repreſented 
in the legiſlative council of the nation, 
has a juſt right to 11 every law that 
may be enacted by the ſupreme legiſla- 
tive council of the kingdom in which he 


may reſide... + 1 8 
To reaſon in this manner, however, 
would be giving an authority to the 


ideal conjectures of theſe philoſophers 
greater than was ever claimed by any 
power on earth, — greater than even the 
ſovereign pontiff of Rome himſelf, when 
in the higheſt plenitude of power, ever 
arrogated to himſelf, as it would ſup- 
poſe that the ſubjects of every dominion 
under heaven ſnould be freed from their 
oaths of allegiance, and every tie of go- 
vernment be totally diſſolved, whenever 
the principles of that government were 
not conſiſtent with the ideal perfection 
that they had defcribed. 

Nothing, however, could be farther 
from the ſpirit of Monteſquieu than ſuch 
a doctrine. Too knowing to think 


himſelf infallible, he reaſoned with free- 
dom, and often reaſoned juſtly; but, like 
others, he has ſometimes fallen into 
error, He gives his opinion without re- 
ſerve, but propoſes it as a law to none. 
Let us follow him where reaſon directs ; 
but we would be the unworthy pupils of 
ſuch a preceptor, if we did not differ 
from him when he falls into an error. 
In the paſſage already quoted, it is pret- 


ty plain that he has fallen into a miſ- 


take * ; but if he had been perfectly 
right, it is ſufficiently obvious that no- 
thing could he farther from his inten- 
tion than the inference drawn from this * 
doctrine. No ſtranger to the infinite de- 


licacy of the circumſtances that may 


tend to promote the happineſs or miſery 
of political ſocieties, and fully appriſed 
of the riſk that mankind run of loſing all 
their privileges by any innovation of go- 
vernment, he ſeems to have been anxi- 


ouſly folicitous to prevent poſſibility 
of miſtaking him in this particular, as he 


concludes kis examination of the Briti 

conſtitution in theſe words, evidently 

thrown in as a caveat againſt it. Zig 
„Neither do ],“ ſays he, pretend 


by this to undervalue other govern- 


ments, nor to ſay that this extreme $97 
tical liberty ought to give uneaſineſs to 
thoſe who have only a moderate ſhare of 
it. How ſhould I have any ſuch deſign ? 
I who think that even exceſs of reaſon is 
not always diſcernible, and that man- 
kind generally find their account better 
in mediums than in extremes. 
„Harrington, continues he, “ in his 
Oceana, has alſo inquired into the high- 
eſt point of liberty to which the conſtitu- 
tion of a ſtate may be carried : But of 
him indeed it may be ſaid, that, for want 
of knowing the nature of real liberty, he 


buſied himſelf in purſuit of an imaginary 


one, and that he built a Chalcedon, tho” 
he had a Byzantium before his eyes.“ 


This cenſure may be applied to many 


* Like Ariſtotle, who of old formed pre- 
cepts for an Epic poem from the example of 


Homer, Monteſquieu is here tracing a perfect 
conſtitution of a ſtate, from what he imaęin- 
ed the Biitiſh conſtitution afually was. lt 
is not (ſays he) my buſineſs to inquire whe- 
ther the Engliſh actually cnzoy this liberty or 
not; it is ſuth*cient for my purpoſe to obſerve, 


that it is eſtabliſhed by their laws, and l in- 


quire no further.” How far the foregoing 
paſſage is conſiſtent with the Britiſh conſtitu- 


tion, will appear by a carcfel peroſal of what 


has bern already * on that ſubject. 
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| | more writers than Harrington. Let us Of Colonies, and Colonization. 

We 1 not, therefore, be blinded by a ſubmiſ- ö TAys | 
| hon to authorities, or miſled by partial THE word Colonies, like almoſt every 
3 culled from different authors, to other word, has, at different times, 

1 purſue a phantom of imagination, while admitted of different meanings. 

1 wee loſe fight of the real good we poſ- Among the antients it uſually denoted 
ll ſeſs. Let us be at pains to preſerve a community eſtabliſhed in ny particu. 
\| thoſe eſſential bleſſings we indeed enjoy, lar diſtri, which had come from ſome 
and not turn off our attention from that other diſtrict, forming a ſociety totally 
| 13 main point, to matters of infinitely ſmal- independent of that ſtate from which 
ler moment. *' ' they originally migrated. Like a tive 
Since, then, whatever is laauful muſt of bees, they left their parents, never 
be deemed %“ in à political ſociety, more to return, or have any further de- 
and fince every thing is lawful that is pendence upon them. In this manner 
conliftent with the decrees of the ſu- Carthage was a colony of Tyre, al- 
N legiſlative council of the nation, though at all times totally independent 


when enacted in conformity to the laws of that ſtate. 

reicnbed by the conſtitution of the Among the moderns it more uſually J ton. 

fe beforg e can determine whether denotes a new ſettlement, formed in that, 

. he oppottton made by the Americans ſome deſart or thinly peopled country, I num 

to the obwoxious ſtatutes is juſt in itſelf, under the immediate protection and do- very 

pr an illegal and rebellious inſurrection, minion of ſome powerful ſtate, which nian 

it remains that we ſhould jnquire whe- gives to its ſettlements of this kind ſuch oblis 

ther or not theſe obtioxious ſtatutes laws as it ſees moſt conducive to its publ 

Were legally enacted, in conformity to own ſafety and emolument. Mx cuſt! 

ke original and acknowledged rules of lt is not even neceffary that the per- prot 

the conftitution of Great Britain. Ii ſons who occupy thefe colonies ſhould vou 

purſaing this diſquiſition, I ſhall firſt be have been originally ſubjects of the pa- fery 

eg obliged to inquite into the rent ſtate; if they were ſtrangers, the pay 

nature of colunies and Ceolonization.' become adopted children, intitled to al twe 

5 kbbhue immunities of natural born ſubjects. Sten 

1 [Since the above was written, I have Thus the provinces of New-York and pay 
3 em Urbanus's fourth letter, (Mag. xxxit. the two Jerſeys are accounted Britiſh pul 

| | 07-) which is nearly on the ſame ſubject as colonies, although the firſt was original- 5 
above ;—but I ſee no reaſon to alter any ly ſettled by the Dutch, and the latter yo 


thing that has been written above, for by the Swedes. Among the 'antients, cot 
what he has faid—1 mean not to adopt theſe provinces would have been always the 
any thing of the declamatory ftile,—J] accounted colonies of the parent ſtates 


wiſh not to influence a fingle perſon but from which they migrated, whatever re- for 
by the ſober principles'of found reaſon. volutions theirgovernment had been ſub- Ie 
Unconne&ged as I am with evefy party, jected to of 


and defirops only of diſcovering what is The word Colony, therefore, of old had th 
Juft and fit for all perſons concerned in reſpe& to a natural relation only; in ſt: 
- this diſpute, ry aim is ſolely to inquire modern times it reſpects only a political 


with deliberate' coolneſs into the merits connection. 85 
of the cauſe. Concerned for the liber! In all ages, and in every country, ſome A 
ties of the Americans,” on the preſerva- of the individuals of the ſtate will be- 1 
tion of which the ſafety of Great Britain tome diſſatisfied with their ſituation. e 
muſt in a great meaſure depend, I would When this happened of old, and the n 
Woiſn, if poſſible, to ſgve thoſe from de- number: of diſcontented perſons was n 
ſtruction who may be miſled by precipi - conſiderable, they put themſelves under t 


ate-councils, which will moſt effęctually the contluct of ſome leading perſon, and 
be done by'throwing as much weight as went in a body to ſeek a ſettlement for 
pothble into the ſcale-of-ju/tice; that it themſelves where they could find it.— 

may preponderate at once, and not re. Their ſword or their money purchaſed a 
main long vibrating in uncertainty. The territory for tliem,'and their own force 
Americans niay have many more able or policy ſupported them in it after- 
advocaies than I am, but few who have wards. „ ad | 
tkneir real intere more at heart]. + When theſe diſcontents were lets ge. 
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eral, individuals wandered from home, 
and fought protection from ſuch chari- 
table neighbours as would receive them. 
Thoſe ſtates, therefore, which were 
more humane than others, received, in 
this manner, a great addition to the 
number of their inhabitants. In the 
mildeſt ſtates, they formed an order of 


people little above that of ſlaves, were 


admitted into no places oitruſt, nor had 
any ſhare in the legiſlature *, although 
they qa? bore the burden of almoſt 
all the public taxes. | 


This, at leaſt, we know was the caſe 


with Athens, whoſe citizens having been 
renowned for their gentleneſs of diſpoſi- 
tions, attracted numbers of foreigners 
to place themſelves under their protec- 
tion. Demetrius Phalereus obſerves, 
that, in the CXVIth Olympiad, the 
number of ſtrangers in Attica amounted 
very nearly to half the number of Athe- 
nian citizens T. Theſe ſtrangers were 
obliged to obſerve all the laws of the re- 
public, and to conform intirely to all its 
cuſtoms : they put themſelves under the 
protection of ſome citizen, whoſe fa- 
vour they obtained by certain duties or 
ſervices, and were obliged beſides to 
pay an annual tribute to the ſtate of 
twelve drachmas (about five ſhillings 
Sterling) per head ; in default of which 
payment they were made flaves, and 
publicly expoſed to ſale Þ. 

Such was the condition of thoſe who 


voluntarily migrated from their own 


country, and placed themſelves under 


the protection of a foreign ſtate in the 


moſt refined æra of antiquity. Theſe 
formed what the moderns might call a 
colony in the heart of the ſtate,—a ſet 
of people who voluntarily augmented 
the number of the inhabitants of the 
ſtate upon ſuch terms as were proffered 
to them. | 

But the antients were not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of com- 
merce to be able to perceive, in a clear 
enough manner, the advantages that 
might be derived from poſſeſſing a great 
number of induſtrious ſubjects, and 
therefore were at no pains to increaſe 


At Athens it was death by the law fora 
E. to be found in the aſſembly of the 
people. a : 

_ + Citizens 21,000, ſtrangers 10,000. 


t The ſtory of Xenocrates the philoſopher ſpecies of political knowledge that has 


is well known, who was about to be ſold for a 
ſlave on this account, when he was relieved by 
Lycurgus, who paid the tax for him. 
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them, by inticing ſtrangers to come a- 
mong them on favoiirable terms, nor to 
prevent their own ſubjects from deſert- 
ing them, if ſo they ſhould incline; 
This was a diſcovery reſerved for mo- 
dern times, which has produced a very 
conſiderable change on the political œ- 
conomy of modern ſtates, when compa» 
red with that which took place of old. 
When peace began to be eſtabliſhed in 
Europe, after the irruptions of thoſe 
fierce barbarians who introduced the 
feudal ſyſtem of government into all the 
conquered Roman provinces, the mo- 
narchs finding their power ſo much cur- 
tailed by the ariſtocratical authority of 
the Barons, began to form eſtabliſh- 
ments that ſhould in ſome meaſure ren- 
der them independent of theſe Barons. 
With this view, ſome of the- cleareſt 
ſighted of theſe princes, inſtead of dri- 
ving out of the kingdom ſuch of the vaſ- 
ſals as might become diſcontented with 
their ſituation under their original lord, 
provided places of refuge for them in 
their own ſtates, to which they might on 
theſe occaſions with ſafety retire, where 
they might exerciſe with freedom ſuch 
profeſſions as they were moſt inclined to 
follow. 
Jo render the inhabitants of theſe a- 
ſylums more ſecure in the enjoyment of 
their property, and to attach them more 
firmly to continue there, the ſovereign 
granted to each of thoſe places particu- 
lar privileges by charter —erecting them 
into a community -impowering them to 
chuſe magiſtrates for their own govern- 
ment—and authorifing them to enact 
laws within their own juriſdiction, when 
not inconſiſtent with the laws, of the 
land—to aſſeſs the inhabitants for raifing 
funds for the better government of the 
community—and to exerciſe authority, 
as far as impowered by their ſeveral 
charters, over all who ſhould come to 
reſide within their ſeveral juriſdictions j 
—always; however, under thecontroul of 
the great legiſlative council of the na- 
tion, who were the ultimate judges whe- 
ther the exerciſe of theſe privileges 
would be preiudicial to the ſtate or not, 


and who might repeal any of theſe char- 


ters whenever they ſhould fee juſt cauſe 
to do fo. ; " 1 15 
| Theſe were the firſt dawnings of that 


fince attained to ſuch perfection in 2 
the civilized countries of Europe, uader 
the modern name of Golonization. 
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At firſt theſe communities were ſmall; 
and chiefly intended for the ſubjeas of 
the ſtate where they were formed, being 
denominated Burghs : but as it was 
found that manufactures and commerce 
flouriſhed much in theſe communities, 
and as the princes derived many advan- 
tages from them, they were more and 
more encouraged aud protected. Wiſe 
princes invited foreigners to their king- 
doms, and gave them the ſame protec- 
tion that their native ſubjects enjoyed; 
commerce, riches, and independence 
began to appear in the land. The great 
nobles loft of their influence as theſe 
communities acquired power, and the 


nation began to perceive the benefits. 


that might accrue to it from poſſeſſing a 
great number of induſtrious ſubjects, 
and therefore endeavoured to-obtain as 
great a number of theſe as poflible. 

As civilization increaſed in Europe, 
theſe ideas became more and more uni- 
verſally eftabliſhed. Every country be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, a manufacturer. 
for itſelf. The trade which had former- 
ly enriched the moſt induſtrious of theſe, 
was in danger of being loſt ; and as it 
was now in general known, that the real 
riches of a ſtate conſiſted in the number 
and vigour of its labouring ſubjects, 
which could only be augmented by pro- 
viding means for their comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, and that this could only be effected 
by augmenting their manufactures and 
commerce, it became the ſtudy of poli- 
tical improvers to diſcover new means of 
augmenting theſe by every poſſible de- 
vice. Treaties of commerce, for theſe 
reaſons, became common among the dif- 
ferent monarehs of Europe, and wars 
were more uſually begun for the exten- 
ſion of trade than for conqueſt or eular- 
ged dominion. | 

When the minds of men were thus 

bufily employed in deviſing means of ex- 
* their commerce as much as poſ- 
fible, and of increaſing the number of 


their people at home in the higheſt de- 


gree, they beheld, with the moſt jealous 
anziety, cvery addition that was made to 
the number of their enemies. And as 
the diffipation that luxury neceſſarily in- 
troduces reduced many individuals 
from affluence to indigence; and, as in 
theſe circumſtances a change of place 
became deſirable, it was obſerved that 
theſe, and others who, from other 
eauſes, became diſguſted with their fi- 
tuation, would not be detained at home, 


| 
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and if ſuffered to migrate to any neigh. 
bouring ſtate, would augment the num. 
ber of their ſubjects in proportion as it 
diminiſhed that of their own, to the ma. 
nifeſt prejudice of the ſtate. 

To obviate this inconvenience, a hap. 
py expedient was. adopted. 'The bene. 
fits that had accrued. to the nation from 
the erection of thoſe incorporated com- 
munities within the ſtate, ſuggeſted an 
idea that, by the aid of ſimilar inſtitu- 
tions formed in diſtant regions, in terri- 
tories belonging to the community, and 
under its immediate protection, a ready 
aſylum would be thus. provided, not on- 
ly for the diſcontented ſubjects of the 
ſtate itſelf, but alſo to thoſe of neigh- 
bouring natious, who, by mild and e- 
worm inſtitutions, might be allured ta 
ettle there, and thas augment, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, the number of their own 
ſubjects. | 
It was likewiſe eaſily foreſeen, that if 
theſe ſettlements ſhould be made in eli. 
mates conſiderably different from the pa- 
rent ſtate, their natural products would 
be different from its own, and thus fur- 
niſh,to it thoſe articles it moſt needed, 
and, in exchange,. would take off her 
own manufactures, and thus afford 
employment for her induitrious ſubjects 
at home, extend her trade, and augment 
the internal ſtrength and vigour of the 
ſtate in a high degree. | 

Such was the riſe and progreſs of our 
ideas on this ſubje&, any ſuck have been 
the genuine principles of colonization in 
modern times. This being. the cate, it 
is equally abſurd in the mother-country 
to boaſt of principles of generoſity aud 

aternal affection to theſe colonies, as it 
is in theſe laſt to talk of a ſenſe of filial 
duty and reverential obedience. There 
can be no doubt but a deſire to render 
theſe colonies of uſe to the parent ſtate, 
was the only motive that induced her to 
ſettle and protect them at all times, and 
there can be as little doubt that the de- 
fire of enjoying advantages in theſe diſ- 
tant regions, greater than they could 
reap at home, was the fole motive that 
induced adventurers to go thither. The 
mother, who found that her own prodi- 
gal children could not be kept from 
roaming abroad, was defirous of till 
rendering them uſeful to herſelf, and 
with that view provided for them a ſettle- 
ment, under her own dominion, to wkich 
thoſe who were pleaſed with the condi- 
tions on which it was offered might re- 


tire, 
fitual 
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tire, when the diſagreeableneſs of their 
fituation at home ſhould make that ap- 
ar to them eligible. _ 

To give ſtability to theſe diſtant ſet- 
tfements, the inhabitants who ſhould 
take up their abode within certain limits 
were erected into ſeparate communities 
by a charter from the crown, by which 


they were empowered to chuſe certain 


magiſtrates for themſelves, who, in con- 


crown, were authoriſed to enact laws 
for their own eommunity to levy taxes 
for the purpoſe of their own internal go- 
vernment, and to exercife other fubor-. 
dinate exertions of authority, as parti- 
cularly ſpecified by their ſeveral charters, 
all of theſe communities being ſtill un- 
der the immediate protection, and ſub- 
jected to the controuling power of the 
ſupreme legiſlative council of the ſtate. 
On theſe expreſs conditions, the na- 
tion admitted foreigners, as well as her 
own native ſubjects, to become mem- 
bers of theſe communities: —Such as 
choſe to forego the advantages they poſ- 
ſeſſed as ſubjects in another part of the 
empire, and to accept of the conditions 


that were freely offered to thoſe that 


ſhould ſettle there, were at liberty to do 
it if they ſhould fo incline :—Such ſub- 
jects of foreign ſtates. as preferred the 
conditions held ont to them, when they 
ſhould become members of that com- 
munity, to what they enjoyed at home, 
were reccived into it when they offered; 
—but neither the one nor the other were 
in any wife compelled. to accept of it. 
So ſoon, however, as they became mem- 
bers of that ſociety, they were alike in- 
titled to the advantages that reſulted to 
them as members of it, and ſubjected to 
the inconveniencies that might ariſe to 
them as ſuch, and had no juſt title to 
complain of thefe, however great they 
might be. If theſe are hard, they are e- 
qually free to depart to their old places 
of abode, or to remain; but there can- 
not be the moſt diſtant plea, in juſtice, of 
extorting other conditions from the pa- 
rent ftate than ſhe ſees fit to grant of her 


_ own free will. 


Such is the nature of our colonies, 
and fuch the true principles of coloniza- 
tion in modern times, when diveſted of 
every ſort of diſguiſe that may be em- 
ployed to miflead the judgment. What- 
ever territories belong to the ſtate, the 


ſupreme legiſlative council muſt have a 


power of aſſigning to others vpon what 
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terms, and under what form of govern. 
ment, it may think meet, and thult at all 
times have a power to alter ſuch laws av 
may be found to be prejudicial to the 
ſtate. : | . 

It appears by the above inveſtigation, 
that there is no real difference between 
the nature of a colony government, and 
that of the government of a city under 


| its own magiſtrates. 
currence with others nominated by the 


Each of them are inveſted with powers 
for regulating their own iafertial affairs ; 
the nature of which powers are aſcer- 
tained by their feveral charters: ech of 
them contribute among themſelves for 
their own municipal expence ; etch 
them owe their political exiſtence t& x 
voluntary gift of the parent ſtate; each 
of them are protected by that parent 
ſtate from the encroachiments of every 
other power,—and each of them, as ren! 
ſubjects of the empire, are bound to 
contribute its juſt proportion to the ex- 
pences of the ſtate, in ſuch manner as 
the ſupreme legiſſative power ſhall fee fit. 
There can ariſe no difference be- 
tween them from a difference in poſttion. 
The territories of the empire, when 
they once belong to it, are as much un- 
der the juriſdiction of the ruling powers, 
if at a thouſand leagues diſtant, as if at 
the very gates of the houſe of aſſembly. 
Whenever this ceaſes to be the caſe, that 
particular diftri& is no longer a part of 
the empire ;—and if it has once beert x 
part of the ſtate, it can never ceaſe to be 
fo, but by unjuſt uſarpation, or a volun- 
tary ceſſion, —which might as well he 
the caſe with a town in the heart of the 
dominions, as of the moſt diſtant pro- 
VINCE, EP 


There can arife no difference between 


them from a difference in the magnitude 
of the two Objects: juſtice views with 
the ſame impartiality the humble plaints 
of a helpleſs irdividuah, as the arrogant 
claims of millions. If the weakeſt com- 
munity in a ſtate is bound fo adhere to 
the laws, the ſtrongeſt and moſt nume- 
raus is equally bound to adhere to the 
ſame. | 

It is not however to be doubted but x 
difference in point of diftance from the 
feat of government, may make it expe- 
dient for one Community to be governed 
by ditferent rules from another that may 
be nearer. The expediency of theſe 
meaſures may be pointed out, and en- 


forced by every ſpecies of arguments in 


A free ſtate ; but ſtili it remains, that the 
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ſupreme legiſlative power alone muſt 
judge of the expediency of theſe mea- 
ſures, for if any other was to deter- 
mine this, it would be erecting two ſu- 
me legiſlative powers in the ſtate, 
which is a manifeſt abſurdity. | 
A numerous and powerful ſociety 
may require to be governed in a diffe- 
rent manner from a trifling community, 
but the rules for eſtabliſhing that go- 
vernment can originate no where but 
with the ſupreme legiſlative council of 
the ſtate. | 
The colonies, therefore, cannot with 
the ſmalleſt ſhew of juſtice claim any o- 
ther immunities than thoſe that are 


S ON THE 


of Great Britain furniſh abundant proof 
of the exerciſe of this power : for, nume. 
rous are the inſtances of towns being 
disfranchiſed when they have committed 
ſuch treſpaſſes againſt the community, 
as in the eye of the legiſlature made 
ſuch ſevere puniſhments neceſſary, 
Within the memory of many men now 
living, the capital of Scotland, from an 
accidental and unparallelled treſpaſs 
committed by a maſked band, without 
the privity of the magiſtrates, ran the 
greateſt riſk of having its charter forfeit. 
ed. The treſpaſs in the eye of unpreju- 
diced reaſon, as it was evidently not in 
the power of the magiſtrates to prevent 


clearly granted by their charters; if it, did not merit ſuch ſevere chaſtiſe- 
they demand -more, they endeavour to ment, and the more moderate party 
overturn the conſtitution of the ſtate. prevailed: the deſign was laid aſide, 
I have ſaid the coloniſts cannot, with not from any doubt of the legality of the 
the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, demand, as deed, but merely from a conviction of 
their right, any privileges that are not its inexpediency. 
clearly granted by their charters ; but if But although it muſt appear obvious 
theſe very charters had been infringed, that even charters themſelves could be 
they might feel it as a hardſhip, and, no legal barrier to the decrees of the 
with ſome appearance of reaſon, com- ſupreme legiſlature of the ſtate, if they 
plain of it as ſuch, although it is evident ſhould ſee it neceſſary, yet it will not be 
they would not even in that caſe have a contended, that, in the preſent conteſt, 
legal plea for refiſtance ; for theſe char- this has been attempted. Some of the 
ters, if granted by the crown, are granted confederated colonies have charters ex- 
only by one of the members of the legiſ- preſsly binding them to pay ſuch taxes 


lature, who has no power to do any as ſhall be impoſed on them by the Bri- 


thing to the prejudice of the ſtate. Of tiſh parliament at all times: others have 
this the ſupreme legiſlative council are a power to enact bye-laws for their own 
the only competent judges ; and al- civil government, in all caſes where 
though it ought to be only on extraor- theſe are not inconſiſtent avith the laws of 
dinary emergencies that they ſhould” Great Britain. This is the higheſt ex- 
have recourſe to ſuch violent means of emption that any of the colonies can 
correcting errors, as revoking charters poſſibly claim; and to what does it a- 
would be, yet they are undoubtedly mount ? Merely to this, That the petty 


. veſted by the conſtitution with full pow- legiſlators of theſe communities ſhall be 


ers to do ſo when they ſhall ſee ſufficient - 


cauſe for it. 255 | | 
Even if theſe charters had obtained 


authoriſed to deliberate with freedom, 
and to enact ſuch laws as ſhall ſeem 
beſt to them, in all ſuch caſes as the le- 
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the ſanction of parliament, it would not giſlators of Great Britain have not 
alter the caſe; for the parliament itſelf thought proper to take cognizance of; 
can do nothing that ſhall be evidently but in all caſes where Britain ſhall have 
hurtful to the ſtate, nor can they render thought proper to enact laws binding on 


the power of their ſucceſſors leſs than the colonies, they are, by this clauſe, 


their own. Their judgments may have expreſsly prohibited from intermeddling 
been miſled. It is fit, therefore, they in any ſort. | 

ſhould at all times have à power to re- I am ſufficiently aware, that the par- 
yerſe their own decrees, that thus the tiſans for America will contend that this 
evils that may ariſe from ignorance or is a forced and unnatural conſtruction of 


partiality, may be corrected as ſoon as the meaning of the paſſage : but let it be 


they are perceived. ; | examined -yith ever ſo much critical ſa- 
Nor was there, I believe, ever enter- gacity, I ſhall be ſurpriſed if it can be 
tained a doubt of the ſupreme power of made to bear any other meaning. 


the king and parliament in this reſpect, It muſt be obſerved, that at the 


till the preſent moment ; and the annals time theſe charters were granted, there 
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was perhaps no law of Great Britain re- 
lating to the colonies, nor could it be 
foreſeen what laws might be neceſl; 
to make with regard to them. In theſe 
circumſtances, if it has any meaning at 
all, it muſt be underſtood as a declara- 
tion that the laws of Great Britain, 
whenever any ſhould be enacted with re- 
gard to the colonies, ſhould be ſupreme 
and binding upon them, as well as every 
other part of the dominions of the ſtate. 
And that it was ſo underſtood by both 
the colonies and mother- country, ap- 
pears by the ſubſequent behaviour of all 
parties: Britain at all times made ſuch 
Jaws as ſhe ſaw fit for the colonies, who, 
without heſitation, ſubmitted to them as 
in duty bound, until power introduced 
a ſpirit of independence among them, 
The Americans themſelves even now 
confeſs this, by acknowledging that all 
the acts of the parliament of Britain, re- 
lating to the regulation of their com- 
merce, are binding upon them, Theſe 
acts were made at a time when all par- 
ties had a due ſenſe of their juſt rights 
and were ſubmitted to as an exertion of 
that ſupreme controuling power reſer- 
ved to the mother-country by their 
charters. We hear now of a diſtinction 
between theſe laws and others; but no 
foundation for that diſtinction is found 
in their charters themſelyes. If the Bri- 
tiſh Jaws relative to navigation are 
binding on the colonies, why are not 
the Britiſh laws relating to other ar- 
ticles equally binding ? I defy any one 


to produce an argument in favour of the 


firſt, either from the charters, or any o- 
ther claim, that is not equally valid for 
the other. En | 

Had the paſſage in the charter, ſo 
often mentioned by the favourers of A- 
merica, been intended to exeem the co- 
loniſts from ſubmitting to any laws that 
were not agreeable to themſelves (which 
is the meaning they now wiſh to make it 
bear), inſtead of declaring that the le- 
giſlators of the colonies ſhould be im- 
powered to enact laws that ſhould be 
binding within their own juriſdiction in 
al caſes, except wwhen inconſiſtent awith the 
aws of Great Britain, it ought to have 


declared, that all laws of Great Britain, 


relating to theſe colonies, ſhould be va- 
lid in them, in as far as they averę not in- 
conſiſtent with the laws of each particular 
colony. The meaning would have been 
then diſtin& and clear, and would have 
ſhewed, that although Britain made the 


a. 
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colonies ſupreme and independent ftates, 
yet it was meant they ſhould keep up a 
friendly intercourſe with one another, 
as long as it ſhould prove advantageous 
or agreeable to the coloniſts, and would 
have prevented the abſurdity of ſuppo- 


ſing that a ſovereign independent ſtate | 


ſhould be under the dominion of another 
ſovereign independent ſtate—A ſoleciſm 
in politics, which was reſerved for the 


wiſe philoſophers of the eighteenth cen- 


tury firſt to adopt in a ſerious manner, 
I have been at more pains in 2 


up this argument than its own inſignifi- 


cance would ſeem to authoriſe: but aa 


it has been held up to the ignorant ag 
the great palladium of American liberty, 


it becomes neceſſary ſeriouſly in theſe 


caſes to refute abſurdities themſelves. 


The ignorant are apt to judge of the 


force of an argument by their opinion of 
thc talents of thoſe who ſeem to adopt 
it. This is the only proper apology that 
can be offered to the unprejudiced fot 
dwelling ſo long upon it. 

I have hitherto confined myſelf to 
conſider merely the legality of the mea- 
ſures purſued by Britain,—as this is the 
only circumſtance that falls to be conſi- 
dered, when we attempt to juſtify or 
condemn thoſe who are at war with the 
legiſlatiye and executive powers of the 
ſtate. The expediency or non-expedienc 
of theſe meaſures ought to be diſcuſſe 
by other means than the fword, —it 
therefore falls not here to be diſcuſſed. 
Laab is the only bond of union in every 
* and by it alone muſt every mem- 
ber of the ſtate be acquitted or condem- 
ned when he hath injured another. 
The coloniſts axe at war with the ſu- 
preme rulers of Great Britain : Are 


they, or are they not tranſgreſſing the 


laws of the empire in ſo doing? This is 
the preciſe ſtate of the queſtion ; the 
anſwer to which muſt either declare 
them, or the legiſlature at large, rebels to 
the ſtate; for there is, in this caſe, no 
medium. If the . have exceed - 
ed the powers veſteũ in them by the con- 


ſtitution, then ey are rebels or tyrants, 


which you pleaſe to call them, and 
ought to be oppoſed by every member of 
the community ; but if they have not ex- 
ceeded the powers veſted in them by the 
conſtitution, then we muſt be compelled 
to acknowledge, that thoſe who oppoſe 
their decrees are rebels, and are juſtly li- 
able to all the penalties that the law has 


— 0 


provided for that crime. 
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lature hath, in any one inſtance relating 
to America, aſſumed powers not fully 
eonferred upon it by the conftitutian ; 
therefore the inſurrection in America is 
a 3 in 2 7 os of the 
word, and ought to be oppoſed by ever 
member of the monly. 1 
Here I perceive it will be ſaid by par- 
tial reaſoners and ſnort- ſighted politi- 
cians, that I plead the cauſe of tyranny, 
and, afraid of the deciſion of juſtice, of 
humanity, and what not, I refyfe to fyb- 
mit ta their decifions, and ſhelter myſelf 
behind the ſubtile barriers of law. It 
win by and by appear how far this re- 
feftign is well-tounded ; in the mean 
time, without regarding thefe petulant 
farcaſins, I purſue the road of ſtrict 
impartial Without turning to the 
right hand or to the left for any conſi- 
deration whatever. As a member of a 
pane ſociety, as a judge of my fe]- 
ow- ſuhlects, I acknowlec Fe no other 
rule by which I can determine but lago; 
for were I to make any thing elſe a ſtan- 
dard for my deciſion, I would depart 
from my own order in ſaciety, and ar- 
rogate to myſelf powers with which I 
am not invefted, A judge is only the 
interpreter of the laws, and not the ma- 
ker of them. Should he, fwayed by hu- 
manity, or influenced by any other paſ- 
fian, allow thoſe to eſcape juſtice who 
üght conciliate his favour, he would be 
no longer a judge, but legiſlator alſo, 
as he would afſume a diſpenſing power, 
which is rendering the laws of none ef- 
fe, and muſt be productive of the moſt 
baneful conſequences to ſociety. 
If every ſubject in a ſtate thould aſ- 
ſume to himſelf this diſcretionary power 
in judging of political matters, we could 
have no other ftandard of _ and 
wropg than the opinion of every ſeparate 
erſon; and as theſe would be conſtant- 
y varying with the intereſts, paſſions, 
and prejudices of the individuals, no- 
ching but the moſt frightful anarchy 
would prevail, and the ſecurity that the 
fſubject enjoys from the protection of the 
laws, would be totally at an end. 
Shanld the Americans, inſtead of ap- 
ealing to the known and eſtablifhed 
laws of the land, be allowed to apply to 
any ather ſtandard of juice that might 
ſeem beſt to favour their particular 
views, with equal juſtice might every o- 
ther member or members of the commu- 
nity apply to any other ſtandard that 
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But it does not appear that the legiſ- 


might ſeem moſt n to them; 
and if every one ſhould thus be at liber. 
ty to conteſt every ſtatute that might be 
diſagreeable to himſelf, the legillative 


power would be quickly annihilated, 


and the political ſociety be totally dif. 
ſolved. | | 

If, therefore, Great Britain is to con- 
tinue a palitical ſociety at all, the law 
muſt be inforced in every corner of the 
ſtate. If the conſtitution is to be pre- 
ſerved, thoſe who infringe its primary 
ſtatutes, whetber king, lords, commons, 
or people, muſt be oppoſed, and brought 
to a proper ſenſe of their duty: but, by 
the conſtitution of this realm, all orders 
of citizens throughout the whole domi. 
nions of the ſtate are bound to obey the 
decrees of the king and parliament when 
duly enacted.— The Americans refuſe 
this obedience, and are therefore ene · 
mies to the ſtate, 

Let us not flatter ourſelves with the 
opinion that, by infringing the conftity- 
tional laws in one inſtance where they 
may ſeem defeRive, we will do a ſervice 
to the ſtate. If this barrier againſt in- 
novations of all ſorts is ance removed, 
under any pretext however ſpecious, 
there is no doubt but other pretexts will 
be fallen upon for removing it in other 
inſtances, till we ſhall be gradually dee 
priyed of all. Monteſquieu well ob- 
ſerves, that, When the Gracehi de- 


prived the Roman ſenators of the power 


of judging, the ſenate were no longer 
able to withſtand the people. To favour 
therefore the liberty of the ſullject, they 
ſtruck at the liberty of the conſtitution ; 
but the farmer 2 . with the latter.“ 
And this muſt ever be the caſe in all 
countries. Civil liberty, or the liberty 
of the ſubject, can only exiſt where the 
ſyſtem of political libemy is compleat, 
and bears ſovereign ſway, Thoſe, 
therefore, who prize the former, muſt 


be careful to ſee that the latter be not in 


any caſe infringed. | 

It is on theſe principles that J am for- 
ced to reprobate the conduct of the A- 
mericans, and pity the infatuated weak- 


neſs of thoſe who, from principles of 


falſe generoſity, are led to applaud the 
efforts which they are making juſt now, 
not only to deprive their fellow-ſubjects 
of the benefits that reſult to them from 
the enjoyment of the beſt political con- 
ſtitution that was ever formed, but to 
deprive themſelves alſo of the many ad- 
vantages they enjoy from its influence, 
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which they would moſt effectually do 
ſhould their own wild attempts be 
crowned with ſucceſs. 
I ſee theſe inconſiderate men like a 
parcel of children who have got poſſeſ- 
lion of a jewel of ineſtimable value, which 
to them appears only as a gaudy gew- 
gaw. It is toſſed about with the utmoſt 
freedom and careleſs unconcern. They 
are not aware, that if it ſhould flip 
through their fingers and be daſhed u- 
pon the ground, it might be broke into 
ten thouſand pieces of little value when 
detached, which no art could ever re- 
unite —The treaſure would then be loſt, 
never more to. be found among man- 
kind. | 

Let ns reſcue it from their hands, and 
guard it as the apple of our eye. It is a 
treaſure which, if preſerved undiminiſh- 
ed, will enrich ages yet unborn ; but if 
it is in the leaſt degree impaired, it will 
gradually vanith away, and leave our 
deſcendants poor, diſpirited, naked, and 
forlorn, the iport of every neighbouring 
ſtate, whoſe pity will be mixed with de- 
riſion and contempt for our unparallelled 
folly. 
| Hitherto J have proceeded without 
reluctance, becauſe, in developing the 
principles of our conſtitution, I have not 
been obliged to load any perſon with 
blame. It is neceſſary I ſhould go for- 
ward, not only to anſwer ſeverally the 


different accuſations lodged by Urbanus 


againſt the rulers of the ſtate, and to ex- 
amine into the expediency of thoſe mea- 
ſures that have been purſucd with re- 
gard to the Americans, but alſo to deve- 
lope the rea! cauſes of this conteſt, and 
to point out the natural tendency to 
which it leads, ſhould they prove ſuc- 
ceſsful. But here the taſk becomes ex- 
tremely diſagreeable. It is irkſome to 
me to find fault; even approbation 
where it may be due is far from pro- 
ducing pleaſure unmixed. The humane 
ſurgeon loves not to handle the knife ; 
but humanity itſelf ſometimes obliges 
him to uſe it. A lover of freedom is 
loth to diſcommend whatever has the 
appearance of promoting that cauſe: 


An enemy to tyranny would fain with to- 


keep the rod from the hand of power as 
long as poſſible ; but when it becomes 
neceſſary for him to act, with the ſteady 
fortitude of rational humanity, he will 
go forward unmoved : although his heart 
may bleed at every wound he inflicts, 
his hand will be ſteady in its office. If 


tion. 
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our conſtitution muſt fall, it were far 


more glorious to be buried in its ruins 


than to ſurvive the diſmal cataſtrophe, 
With theſe ſentiments I proceed, e- 
qually diſdaiuing the falſe imputation of 
partiality, and deſpiſing the ſoplitiical 
arts of calumny and rhetorical dec p- 
Let thoſe who feel the weakneſs 
of their arguments adopt the aid or 
abuſe. The man whoſe heart is upright, 
and underſtanding clear, will be calm 
and unmoved amidſt the ſtorms of cla- 
mour that may be raiſed to perplex him. 


HaviNnG, in the former parts of this 
eſſay, examined the claims of Great 
Britain over the colonies in point of Jaan, 
I now proceed to make a few obſerva- 


tions on that ſubje& in point of equity 


and common ſenſe. 

It is allowed on all hands that the ter- 
ritories poſſeſſed by the Americans be- 
long to the crown of Great Britain; and 
that all theſe inhabitants hold their poſ- 
ſeſſions of that crown, and are virtually 
and effectually /ubjefs of this realm. 

They have all along been protected 
by this ſtate—their agriculture has been 
promoted by premiums=—their com- 
merce encouraged by particular indul- 
gences, and themſelves cheriſhed by 
every degree of tenderneſs that ſubjects 
in any part of the Britiſh dominions 
could poſhbly have expected. 

Every inhabitant there, of whatever 
country he may have been, or whatever 
religion he may profeſs, is a free deni- 
zen of this country can be elected into 
places of truſt, and enjoys every other 


privilege cf a native- born Britiſh ſub- 


ject. | 
: Britain thought proper to allow her 
territories to be tenanted on theſe ad- 
vantageous terms. While theſe ſettle- 
ments were new—while the inhabitants 
were few, and environed with difficul- 
ties and dar:gers—while they were poor 
and diſpirited, unable to cope with thoſe 
enemies that ſurrounded them on every 
fide, liberal encouragement was given 
for increafing their population: they 
were protected by a great and powerful 
nation, and every indulgence that hu- 
manity could invent was granted, to en- 
able them to overcome thoſe difficulties 
that threatened them, till at length, by 
their own accounts, they have become a 
rich, a great, and a powerful people. 

In conſequence of theſe vigorous ex- 
ertions of _ parent ſtate to protect her 
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colonies, ſhe has become loaded with a 
heavy debt, contracted chiefly in their 
defence. To afford them protection, a 
numerous fleet became neceſſary, and 
the ſtanding expence of government is, 
prodigiouſly increaſed. Is it reafon- 
able is it confiſtent with the dictates of 


_common ſenſe, that Britain, although 


the tenderly nurſed her infant children 
with the milk of her own breaſts, ſhall 
ftill continue to enfeeble herſelf, by con- 
tinuing to ſuckle as a child thoſe who, 
by their own acknowledgment, are arri- 
ved at man's eftate—and who are not 
only able. to ſupport themſelves, but 
threaten to deſtroy thole very parents 


from whom they derive their exiſtence, 


and to whom belongs every thing they 
poſſeſs ? | | 

Again—by what titie can they lay 
claim to the indulgence they demand ? 
If they are ſubjects of Great Britain—if 
they are protected by ber power, is it not 
reaſonable that they ſhould contribute 
their proportion of that expence which 
is neceſſary to ſupport that power, ac- 
cording to their ability, as well as the 
other ſubjects of the ſtate ? | 

If they are not ſubjects, but free in- 
dependent ſtates, let them produce the 
deed by which Great Britain rendered 
them independent. They were undoubt- 
edly once ſubjets—and how they thould 


have become independent, unleſs by o- 


pen rebellion, exceeds my power to 
comprehend : nor did they ever, till 
they avowed their rebellion, lay claim 
to it. 3 

If they ſhall pretend to ſay that Britain 
now demands what ſhe never exacted 
before; and that therefore they are not 


bound to pay it the claim, ſuppoſing 


the fact to be ſo, would be nearly the 


ſame with that of a tenant at will, who 


had been allowed to take poſſeſſion of a 
tender-hearted landlord, who, on ac- 
count of the inability of his tenant, ex- 
acted from him a very moderate, or 
even no tack-duty at all—but when, in 
conſequence of that indulgence, he had 
become rich and flouriſhing, and a- 
bounded in all the good things of this 
life, he refuſed to give any more tack- 
duty than formerly, and maltreated his 
proprietor for exacting it—could ſuch 
proprietor be accuſed of tyranny, if he 
either inſiſted to have this additional 
duty, or ejected him from his farm? 

But the Americans have not even this 


plea to alledge, poor as it is; for it is a à valuable conlideration, or voluntarily 


- 


truth that will not be denied, that Ame. 
rica has always been taxed 'by Great 
Britain fince it was a part of the Britiſh 
dominions. Small indeed, and inconf- 
derable for many years, were the taxes 
paid, for the reaſons above given—bot 
ſtill the right of raifing them was cxert- 
ed. This is therefore no new claim.— 
The right of Britain to tax the colonies 
was never denied till of late, that they 
have taken it into their heads that they 
have power to ſupport that denial, vit 
armis, againſt the parent ſtate, If it's 
is not a ſufficient proof that ilicy are 
able to bear a higher tax, I know not 
where we ſhould ſearch for one. 

If Britain then has an acknowledged 
right to tax America—a tight that bag 
been always exerciſed; and if America 
15 able to bear thele taxes, where lies 
the hardſhip, of which the Americans 


ſo loudly complain, in being cbliged to 


ſubmit to ſee that right ſtill exerciſed, 
although the duty may be augmented. 

No doubt but it is natural for them 
to wiſh to be freed of theſe duties. It 
is natural for the ſubje&s of Britain 
to wiſh to get rid of their taxes—but is 
this a ſufficient reaſon to aboliſh them? 
Who then would protect the ftate? 
Ought not all to contribute alike in pro- 
portion to their abilities for that pure 
poſe All are alike protected. 

The argument that has been ſo much 
employed of late, that it is unjuſt to tax 
any ſubje&, unleſs that fubje& conſents 
to the law by which he is taxed, either 
by himſelf or his reprefentatives, has 
been pretty fully diſcuſſed already as a 
legal claim. A few words, however, may 
be here proper, conſidering it in the 
light of common ſenſe. 

If the Americans never had repreſen» 
tatives in the Britiſh parliament—if it 
was never ſuppoſed they ſhould have 
any repreſentatives there—and if they, 
notwithſtanding this, were content to 
become Britiſh ſubjects, what right have 


they now to complain of their ſitua- 


tion? 

Theſe men, before they went to A- 
merica, either were or were not intitled 
to vote for members to ſit in the Britiſh 
parliament—If they were not intitled to 
exerciſe that prerogative in Britain, why 
complain now that they are not poſſeſ- 
ſed of that privilege ? 

If they were actually voters in Britain, 
they either fold that right to others for 
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abandoned it. Have not theſe as little 
right to complain as the others? It is a 
well known proverb, One cannot eat his 
loa and have his loaf too. 
But in fact the Americans do not wiſh 
to be intitled to have repreſentatives in 
the Britiſh parliament. If they had, 
they ſurely would have petitioned the. 
legiſlative council of Britain to have al- 
lowed them the privilege of repreſenta-— 
tives in parliament :—But this they ne- 
ver have done—nor was cver any thing 
farther from their intentions than to ac- 
cept of this privilege, had it been ofler- 
ed them. | | | 
If, therefore, they have no other plea 
to offer, but that they are not repreſent- 
ed in parliament ; and if they refuſe to 
accept of being intitled to repreſenta- 
tion, is not this complaining without a 
cauſe, ſeeing the inconvenience may, for 


aught that appears, be removed by them 


whenever they think fit to do fo? 

It is, from this and many other facts, 
ſufficiently evident that they have really 
no better argument to produce in ſup- 
port of their determined reſolution to 
avoid contributing any thing to the pub- 
lic expence of the ſtate, and to give 
ſome colour to their long concerted de- 
fign of ſovereign independency. 

At firſt, when the ſtamp- act was pro- 
poſed, they pleaded poverty, and a to- 
tal inability to pay the tax.—It was 


-hardly hinted that Britain was not well 


intitled to exact it—and, upon this ſup- 


- poſition alone, that law was repealed “. 
How far this ſuppoſition was juſt, ſuc- 


ceeding facts have clearly evinced. 
But when power and ſucceſs in their 


oppoſition inſpired them with a greater 


degree of inſolence, they began to deny 
the right of Britain to levy any taxes in 
America; and, truſting to the powerful 
oppoſition at home, which had at for- 
mer times ſo often ſerved their canfe, 
they boldly demanded that all their 


taxes ſhould be remitted ; which, with 


a faulty complaiſance, the miniſtry com- 
plied with in every inſtance except the 


| 3 tax on tea, which was indeed on- 
ly a nominal tax, as the, duty was in 
fact lowered inſtead of being augmented 


to them by it. | 
Having ſucceeded thus far, they were 


reſolved to ſtick at nothing leſs than ab- 


As a proof of this, it may be obſerved, 
that the declaratory act immediately followed 
Elis repeal, : 
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ſolute independence. Britain appeared 
now ſo tame, and ſeemed to have ſuch 
an idea of the conſequence of America— 
ſuch a powerful junto at home were 
ready to ſupport every meature that 
could obitru& adminiſtration in every 
ſtep, and thus pave the wy for their 
own exaitation, that the appostunity 
ſeemed too favourable to be neglected. 
To try at once how far they might go 
with impunity, it was reſolved to take 
bold and daring meaſures that ſhould 
haſtily bring matters to a criſis, before 
the nation ſhouſd have time to be fully 
informed of facts, ſo as to ſee clearly 
what was the view of the colonifts, and 
to trult to fine ſpeeches, and artful miſ- 
repreſentations, to keep them long in 
the dark about it. | 
In conſequenee of thefe counſels, a 
mob at Boſton, under the patronage of 
the magiltrates, was inſtigated to ſeize 
and deftroy the tea lying in that city 
and in the harbour—the moſt wanton 
and unprovoked infult offered to the ci- 
vil power that is recorded in hiſtory ! 
But their ſcheme would have been 
rendered of none effect, had they even 
made acknowledgments, or offered any 
thing like what might have been con- 
ſtrued a reparation for the damages ſuſ- 
tained—and therefore no ſuch thing was 
ſo much as attempted F. What would 
any man ſay of an adminiſtration which 
ſhould allow ſuch as had committed ſuch 
a ſhameleſs outrage on the civil power 
to eſcape with impunity? Would not 
every man of ſpirit ſay that their names 
ought to have been held in abhorrence 
and that ſuch perſons were altogether 
untit to hold the reins of government in 
any ſtate whatever. ON 
The miniſtry in Britain, at that time, 
however mild in other reſpects, were 
not altozether ſo tame as to ſubmit 
quietly to this inſult, The Boſton port- 
bill was enacted—from' the tenor of 
which it appears the miniſtry were not 
fully appriſed of the intention of the A- 
mericans—as they left an opening by 
whiclki they might at once free them- 


+ The Americans have adted with fuch 
cautious circumſpection all along in this re- 
ſpect, that it appears evident they were afraid 
to make the leaſt acknowledgment for this 
daring treſpaſs, leſt it would have been ac- 


cepted of as an apology by the miniſtry, 


and thus have fruſtratcd their {chemgs, It 
was therefore carefully avoided. 
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ſclves from all the calamities threatened in the moſt ſubmiſſive tone, are beſeech. Nagreeab 


by that bill, merely by complying with 
a common principle of juſtice—paying 
for the damage that had been wantonly 
committed by themſelves; and I am 
fully convinced that the miniſtry imagi- 
ned that requiſition would have been 
immediately complied with. 

But nothing was farther from the 
minds of the Boſtonians—Like the ag- 
greſſors in moſt diſputes, they were the 
firſt to complain. Loud and numercus 
were their complaints of oppreſſion and 

arbitrary power, for being required to 
do what any private individual in any 
country of Europe would have been 
happy to have been permitted, as the 

greateſt favour, to perform, had he been 
in their ſituation. 


But the plan of independence, which 


had been forming for ages, was now 
thought ready to be effected; and fate, 
big with an important revolution, for- 
bid that the dictates of iuſtice ſhould be 
complied with. An American would 
have thought it an unpardonable crime 
to have ſaid, he could have been guilty 
of a treſpaſs, had he, without provoca- 
tion, ſunk the effects of half the ſubjects of 
Britain to the bottom of the ſea.— What 
æra can produce a parallel inſtance of 
preſumptuous arrogance and folly? 
Yet in ſpite of theſe facts, which 
ſpeak of themſelves a language that can- 
not be miſunderſtood by any nation un- 
der heaven, they truſted to blindfold the 
people of Britain by wards ſeemingly 
ſubmiſſi ve, while all their actions breath- 
ed nothing but inſolence and contempt 
for a people who could ſuffer themſelves 
to be tamely ſo inſulted: like the empe- 
ror Charles V. who with a molt barefaced 
effrontery cauſed prayers to be put up 
to heaven many weeks following for 
the liberation of the Pope, whom he 
confined a cloſe priſoner in his own 
hands, the people of Bofton ſupplicated 
heaven and earth to deliver them from 
the cruel perſecution of their enemies, 
from whole oppreſſion they could have 
been in one moment freed by an act of 
common juſtice, that nothing but a vil- 
lain would have reſuſed. . 
Impoſed upon by theſe fair ſpeeches, 
ſome of the ſanguine advocates for A- 
merica have pleaded [Weekly Maga- 
ine xxxi. 386, |, „That though thoſe 
whom we call rebels are calling upon us 
by every confdcration of juſtice and hu- 
manity, arg humbly ſuing and ſoliciting 


ing, even with tears, to recall our hoſtile 
troops, and ſheathe again the bloody 
ſword, and promiſing every thing that a 
free people can poſſibly grant,—cannat 
we agree to their humble petition with. 
out wounding our honour and affront- 
ing our authority ? And though, in the 
moſt public and ſolemn manner, they 


have a hundred times over declared 


that they deſire no other fort of inde- 
pendence than they have enjoyed for a 
century backwards—an independence, 


if it may be called one, that reſts on the 


acknowledged authority of Great Bri- 
tain to limit their trade and navigation, 
and to recognize every law that doth not. 
directly overturn their conſtitutional 
ſettlement, and the very exiſtence of li- 
berty and property among them,—are 
they, notwithſtanding, till chargeable 


with the ſecret deſign of eſtabliſhing 


themſelves into ſtates utterly indepen- 
dent of the mother- country? All this is 
amazing ! Indeed nothing can be more 
abſurd ; nor would any body argue in 
this manner who did not confider his 
antagoniſt, not as a man of ſenſe, but as 
a child or a fool, with whom he is at li- 
berty to trifle with impunity.”? 

Such is the language of the inconſide- 


rate abettors of American pretenſions; 


and thoſe who have attended to ayords 
rather than to deeds, may be excuſed if 
they ſhould think this a little plauſible, 
Let us examine. 

The Americans have undoubtedly pe- 
titioned again and again all orders of 
the legiſlature, and begged them in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms—to do what 
To give up to them the undoubted pre- 
rogative of the legiſlators of this realm; 
to ſacrifice to their pleaſure the juſt 
rights of the inhabitants of this king- 
dom, and to ſubmit themſelves implicit- 


ly to the dictates of the American de- 


magogues For nothing leſs is the pur- 
port of theſe very humble and moſt ſub- 
miſſive petitions. N 5 

It is one of the glorious privileges of our 
conſtitution, that every member of it may 
petition, withoutreſtraint,the whole body 
of the legiſlature; but it is a doctrine alto- 
gether new, to ſuppoſe that thelegiſlature 
muſt comply in all cafes with the prayer 
of theſe petitions; yet ſuch ſeems to be 
the doctrine inculcated by the Ameri- 
cans. * We (fay they) have humbly 
petitioned you to do ſuch or ſuch things, 
which ve find would be convenient aud 
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us; you have refuſed to forth thy praiſe,” and inſtantly blow 
comply with the earneſt prayer of our out your brains.—I aſk again, where 


reiterated petitions» and as ve are pe- would be the difference between the 


tive” that we alone are the only judges one and the other? 
of what is fit in this caſe, you muſt The Americans have indeed petition- 
blame yourſelves if any inconvenience ed moſt humbly, but they have peti- 
ſhall reſult from your obſtinate refuſal. tioned for what they had no right to 
We appeal, therefore, to heaven and command. | 
earth that you compel us to take up They have indeed petitioned,—but 
arms againſt you, and all the harm that they have petitioned for what the le- 
may reſult from this conteſt muſt re- giſlators, without the moſt evident breach 
main at your door, —for had you com- of truſt, had not in their power to 
plied with our prayer it might have been give. And they have humbly appealed 
intirely avoided.” . to heaven for the juſtneſs of their cauſe, 
1 ſhall beg the reader will try if he when they cannot produce a ſingle ar- 
can diſcover any difference between this gument to ſhew the equity of their 
reaſoning and that of a man who ſhould claim, if decided either by the principles 
come up to him on the high- way, and of law or equity. | | . 
Jefire him, with the utmoſt complai- Should the legiſlators of Great 
ſance and humble obeiſance, to deliver Britain have been weak enough to com- 
his purſe, or what part of it the high- ply with the prayer of theſe very modeſt 
wayman mould think proper to de- and moſt humble petitioners, what 
mand: ſhould you heſitate about com- would have been the conſequence ? 
plying with his requeſt, he would bum- The natives of this country would 
bly put you in mind that God had made have found themſelves oppreſſed with 


all mankind originally equal, —that eve- an immenſe debt, and heavy taxes, and 


man had from nature as good a title with an enormous charge annually in- 
to live well, and enjoy the good things creaſing, for protecting a great and 
of this life, as an) other, —that he had powerful nation, who refuſed to bear 
not the means to ſupport himſelf in life any part of theſe burdens. Would not 
in half ſuch an elegant way 25 9 could they, in this caſe, have had a good rea- 
do, —that he, therefore, in all Chriſtian ſon to murmur at the partial folly of 


charity, demanded, in the name of God, their governors, and have had juſt cauſe 
your common Father, that you ſhould for riſing in rebellion againſt them for 
comply inſtantly with his requeſt, which thus wantonly ſacrificing their juſt 
was fo conſonant with the principles of rights ? | 

religion and equity Should theſe ar- But ſuppoſing things ſhould have 


guments till prove unſatisfactory, he been carried with a more moderate 
would proceed to ii treat of you, in the hand, and troubles and inſurrections 
moſt humble manner — on his knees, and ſuppreſſed, would not the people in this 
with tears, to comply with his requeſt, iſland, oppreſſed with taxes in ſuch an 
and conjure you by all that was moſt ſa- enormous degree, while their brethren 
ered on earth, or in heaven, not to force in America were freed from all the pub · 
him to ule violence to procure what he lic expence of government, figh for thoſe 


was determined he would not want; he bleſſings they {aw the others enjoy, and 


' would paint, in the moſt pathetic terms, therefore deſert this curſed iſland (as it 


the miſery taat might enſue from your might in that caſe have been called), 
perfiſting with ſuch unreaſonable obſti- and go to the happier regions in the 
nacy in your refnſal, and appeal to hea- weſt? And would not the memory of 
ven, that if, in attempting to obtain the miniſter who had been the mean 
what you raight have parted with at his of accompliſhing this happy revolution, 
firſt requeſt, he ſhould be obliged to deſerve to be adored by all poſterity ? 
maim, or even murder you, that he We ſhall by and by ſee what would 


waſhed his bands in ionocence, and the have been the bleſſings the inhabitants 


Mood ſhould remain upon your OWN of this iſland would then have enjoyed, 


head; but if ſtill you ſhould perfiſt in in exchange for thoſe they poſſeis at 


your refuſal, he wonld preſent his piſtol, preſent. | 
and addreſſiug himſelf to heaven, utter The Americans, till very lately, have 
this fervent ejaculation, „Open thou acknowledged the right that Great Bri- 


dur mouth, O Lord, and we (hall ſlew tain ungdeubtedly has to limit their 


wh 


. * 
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trade and navigation ; but upon what 
principles can Britain think to limit 
their pretenſions to be free of all re- 
ſtraints in this caſe, as well as with re- 
gard to taxation? I acknowledge I can 
diſcover none. po 

If it ſhall be ſaid, this power is reſer- 
ved to Britain by their original charters, 
1 anſwer, it is not more clearly implied 
in theſe than the right of taxation. | 
If it ſhall be ſaid that they have uni- 
formly acknowledged this, and ſubmit- 
ted to the exerciſe of this power, I an- 
ſwer, the ſame may be ſaid as to taxa- 
tion, and every other exertion of juridical 
authority till the preſent æra: and if it 
mall be allowed that Britain has now no 
right to tax the Americans, will not the 
fame arguments that are now employed 
to free them from the one, be equally 
valid for freeing. them from the other, 
whenever they ſhall chuſe to claim an 
exemption from theſe reſtraints ? 

Hence then it appears, that the pre- 
ſent conteſt with America 1s not an idle 
claim for uſeleſs ſuperiority, but a con- 
teſt for the very exiſtence of this ſtate. 
For ſhould their demands have been 
complied with, it would have been im- 
poſſible to preſerve this ſtate from utter 
ruin in a ſhort time. 

It were ten times better for Britain 
that America ſhould. be independent, 
than to have her as a ſubje& dictating to 
our rulers, and prefcribing laws to our 
legiflators, and reaping all the benefits 
of civil government without any of its 
burdens; for Britain may ſubſiſt by her- 


* 


ſelf, and retain her independency, but it 
would have been impoſſible for her to 


have exiſted at all, under that kind of 
government that muſt have taken place, 
dad their demands been complied with. 
I propoſed to have entered into a cri- 
tical review of the conduct of the A- 
inericans from the beginning of this con- 
teſt, with a view to demonſtrate from 
thence that independence has been 
their aim from the very beginning; but 
from the circumſtances taken notice of 
incidentally through this eſſay that point 
tothat end, and from their having now 
clearly declared themſelves for indepen- 
dency, I will not enter more minutely 
into that diſcuſſion. EL 
I only now {ſhall make a few re- 
marks on the reſtraints on their trade, fo 
often mentioned and little underſtood, 
and ſhalt conclude with ſome obſerva- 
tions on the conſequences that would 
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reſult to the Americans themſey 


ſhould they be To unfortunate as to fis = 
ceed in the preſent conteſt. It is , im for 
doubt, how far Britain would be a lobe tical fc 
by parting with them intirely, if they in, as! 
are not to be put upon a better footing hole t 
than formerly; but there is little room My the: 
to entertain a doubt about the fate 9 * th 
the Americans, ſhould they be abandon. ome pe 
ed intirely to themſelves. | denſom 

I have often amuſed myſelf by fan. Norant 
cying what opinion an unconcerneq ſubject 
ſpectator would have formed of the A. Nef the 
mericans and Britons, who had been Itheſe t: 
fully acquainted with hiſtoric facts, and Ngritain 
who ſhould have read the ſeveral peti- Wtheir « 
tions and addreſſes of the Americans, Nconcui 


the remonſtrances of the city of Lon- 
don, and its followers, and the ſpeeches 
in our houſes of parliament. If our 


hink 1 
money 
ſo litt! 


news-papers ſhall, any of them, he ingly 
tranſmitted to future ages, ſome curious Wit 
reader, who is anxious to form a juſt Whhe fli 
opinion of the character of the people Hof thi 
and manners of the times, will be near. Anand 
ly in the ſituation of that impartial @with 
ſpectator, and will no doubt find many N woul 
important reflections croud into his conſe 
mind on that occafion. If he ſhall have I Amen 
previouſly formed to himſelf an high o- ¶ ſubm 
' Pinion of the wiſdom of our legiſlators, ¶ Brita 
and the excellence of our conflitution, WW the | 
by peruſing the account given of theſe ¶ tain 
by Monteſquieu, De Lolme, &c. he Abo! 
will perhaps be highly aſtoniſhed. If he Ydenc 
has been intimately acquainted with the N Ionic 
human heart, and well verſcd with the WY to di 
internal vices of thoſe antient republics, Ia ſol 
ſo often held up to mankind as models ll ſo t. 
of perfection by thoſe who have been W riod 
able only to view them at a diſtance, he Nit v 
will ſee, without aſtoniſhment, that man Il that 
is the ſame at all times, and, in equal WW con 
circumſtances, is liable to fall into the. mei 
ſame vices and defects: he will ſee that ¶ foo 
artful men have, in all ages, had little fore 
difficulty to lead the multitude at plea- ¶ per 
ſure, contrary to the dictates of com- ¶ cor 
mon ſenſe, and that it is only when too Il anc 
late, that the people who have been miſ- Il it v 
led come to diſcover the errors into I me 
which they have fallen. Tt is hardly WW rig 
now neceſſary to point out the ſophiſti- I juc 
cal arguments that have been employed I the 
to miflead the multitude as to Ameri- Ill thi 


can affairs, as the conteſt muſt ſoon be Hof 
determined by other far leſs agreeable 


means than the pen; yet it may afford Win 
Tome ſatisfaction Nightly to glance at a MW ce 
few of them. e lif 
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1 and their advocates The Americans and their advocates 

* eee that all they have alſo often aſſerted, that they were 
wn for is to be placed on the ſame po- not delirous of refuſing a progorHonal 
Fl 1 footing, with regard to Great Bri- aid for the public expence, but were 
fore the year 17633 and, by the ready to contribute for that ducpoſe, 
* tenor of the arguments employed and to levy it upon themſelves, the 
them on this head, it would ſeem, King, by himſelf, would require it from 
ih they wiſhed only to be freed of them. If they had ever expected that 
, {ty taxes which they think bur- this was to be conſidered as a ſerious of- 
ne pe 5 Ms ed many of the ig- fer, it only means, that they wiſhed the 
3 Who ſpeak loudly on this #ing to be an abſolute monarch over 
50 7 vw to apprehend that the loſs them, and that they would willingly 


heſe taxes, is all the inconvenience that ſure (for they made no reſtrictions in 


on” in by complying with this offer); but they were not ſuch 
_—_— — ea — idiots as cver to have had a ſerious de- 


f | ericans, or at leaſt ſign of ſubjecting themſelves to ſuch a 
Ki 3 ou . away ſo much grievous ſlavery as they muſt have felt, 


; i had this offer been accepted of, and put 
to inforce obedience to a law of 80 | of, 
© little importance as that which ſeem- in execution, Bon,. fide, by both parties. 
ingly gave riſe to this conteſt. 


They knew well, that had _ * _ 
however, eaſily ſee thro! wicked enough to have wiſhed for fac 
te flimſy vel that covers — deſign 2 thing, the Britiſh nation never would 
of the Americans in making this de- have tamely permitted ſuch a part of the 
nand, and perceive that a compliance ſubjects of the realm to become ſlaves to 
with it in the preſent circumſtances the crown, even if they themſelves 
would be attended with the moſt fatal ſhould demand it,—nor permit the king 
conſequences. Before the year 1763, to be poſſeſſed of ſuch a power to in- 
America accounted herſelf bound to flave themſelves, as he would have en- 
ſubmit peaceably to all the ſtatutes that Joyed in conſequence of the revenue 
Britain ſhould enact relating to her, and that, by an artful management, he might 

the legiſlature and inhabitants. of Bri- have derived from thence. ; 
tain never entertained a doubt about it. Happi y, however, our moſt gracious 
About that time, as a ſpirit of indepen- ſovereign, who has the happinefs of all 
dence began to manifeſt itſelf in the co- his ſubjects more ſincerely at heart 
lonies, it was thought neceſſary publicly than they themſelves ſeem to have, in- 
to declare that Britain had that right, by ſtead of being miſled by this infidious 
2 ſolemn act of the legiſlature at large; offgr, rejected it with diſdain, as being 

ſo that, were all the laws ſince that pe- unworthy a free people to offer, or a 
nod repealed, and this among the reſt, juſt prince to accept of: But, to humour 

it would be intirely giving up a right their wayward fancies, and to leave 
that Britain cannot part with, if ſhe is to them no appearance of excuſe, with that 
continue a ſtate as formerly, and the A- lenient tenderneſs which ſeems to influ- 
mericans would be on a very different ence all his actions, he adopted the plan 
ſooting indeed from what they were be- chalked out by them, agreed to their 
fore that period. Like a child who propoſal in every reſpect, except the 
peremptorily refuſes to comply with the ſubſtituting the conſtitutional legiſlature 
commands of its parent in one inſtance, of Britain inſtead of himſelf alone. He 
and profeſſes that, in every other reſpect, agreed that they ſhould be allowed to 

it will be obedient to his will, —the A- tax chemſelves—at the requifition of the 
mericans peremptorily demand as a Britiſh parliament; andthe miniſtry even 
right what it only behoved the ſtate to went ſo far as to engage, that all the re- 
judge of, and to grant as a favour, if venue railed in America ſhould be ſpent 2 
they ſaw fit. Every man knows what is in . propoſal, however, mer 
the certain and inevitable conſequence with the reception that unprejudiced 
of the parents“ compliance in the one 5 

caſe, nor is it difficult to perceive, thak The miniſtry have been often blamed for 
lmilar miſchief is intended, and muſt ne- the meaſures adopted with reſpect to America. ; 
ceſſarily follow, ſhould the ſtate be fo foo - Perhaps no meaſure was fo blame-worthy as 
liſkly weak as to yield in the other caſe. this offer; —an offer which, if accepted; would 


8 


lt; 


* — 
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not to point out to the ſimple and un- 


48. 


perſons expected. What was only of- 
fered with a view to ſave aꝑpearances, 
and miſlead the weak, was never intend- 


ed to be agreed to, if accepted. The 


offer was of courſe rejected, as con- 
trary to the views of the American con- 
greſs. 

At firſt they complained that their 
charters were infringed; but this 

ound, as untenible, is now intirely de- 
erted. Charters are good when in fa- 
vours of America ; but, when againſt 
them, charters, compacts, preſcriptive 
rights, and every rule that is reckoned 
binding on ſociety, are accounted as no- 
thing, and they have recourſe to that 
natural ſtate of hoſtile liberty that man 
enjoys before political ſocieties were in- 
ſtituted. If, therefore, they refuſe to 
ſubmit to theſe civil inſtitutions that 
mankind have found neceſſary to eſta- 


bliſh for preſerving order in ſociety, and 


have recourſe to open force for making 
their will a law to others, what reaſon 
have they to complain if others have re- 
courſe to the ſame means for bringing 
them back to a ſenſe of their duty ? 
It is hardly worth while to take no- 
tice of the praiſes they beſtow upon one 


| ſet of men, and of the opprobrious abuſe 


they pour out againſt another, were it 


diſcerning multitude the abſurdity of 
this, as well as of their other demands, 
and to diſcover what are the motives of 
attachment between thoſe in this coun- 
try who favour them, and the Ameri- 
cans: for the Americans themſelves 
know too well, that theſe very men 
whom they praiſe as an illuſtrious band 
of heroes who ſtand up in defence of li- 

rty, were the very perſons who plan- 
ned and put in execution thoſe acts of 


which they moſt complain, and that the 


% 


preſent miniſtry have only repealed ſome 


have been a ſource of perpetual diſſenſion be- 
tween the parent ſtate and the colonies. The 
firſt would with juſtice bave complained, that 
the colonies did not contribute their juſt ſhare 
of the public expence for the defence of the ſtate: 


the laſt would have complained of the 


troops, &c. ſtationed among them, as tending 
to inflave them, and would have with-held 
their contributions when they ſaw fit.— Mu- 
wal jealouſies and wars muſt have been the 
conſequence :— wars, more to be dreaded than 


the preſent ! Happily theſe miſchiefs have 


been prevented by the Americans ! Perhaps 
miniſtry foreſaw this, or the offer would not 
Lye been made. 

3 \ 
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of the moſt obnoxious of theſe ſtatute, 
but they thus hope to blindfold the nz. 
tion, and clog the wheels of govern. 
ment a little, — while the i/lufrious bang, 
who know full well the bent of the 4. 
mericans, only mean to make uſe gf 
them as a ladder to help them to monnt 
into the ſeat of power, after which they 
would cruſh them as ſoon as they could. 
Thus do theſe two parties mutual 
praiſe one another, whom they heartily 
deſpiſe, merely with a view to promote 
their own purpoſes. The artifice is in- 
deed fo ſimple, as to be fitted only to 
impoſe upon the moſt ignorant on either 
ſide. But unfortunately the number 
of ignorant perſons who pretend to 
judge of theſe matters, is extremely 
great! i | 

The Americans likewiſe, in all their 
petitions, till of late, acknowledge the 
right of Great Britain .to regulate their 
trade, and confeſs their willingneſs to 
fubmit to the rules which the parent ſtate 
may think proper to eftabliſh in this 
reſpect. This is their language :—But 
when we proceed to inquire into the 
purport of theſe offers it appears, that, 
like the other offers they have made, it is 
ſound without meaning, - words merely 
calculated to impoſe upon the unthinking 
multitude. This requires ſome explana- 
tion. | 

In the beginning of this eſſay I ob- 
ſerved, that the reſtraints on the Ameri - 


— 


can trade were the real grievances that 


firſt inſtigated thoſe Americans, who are 
the ſecret leaders of this inſurrection, to 
wiſh for a ſeparation from Great Britain : 
— But this they dared not to avow, either 
to the other Americans themſelves, or 
the inhabitants of Great Biitain :—They 
have therefore contrived to impoſe-upon 
the one and the other, by inſerting this 
declaration in all their petitions and me- 
morials, as it aſſumes a ſpecious appear- 
ance, while, at the ſame time, if accom- 
panied with the other immunities they 
demand, it really means nothing. But, 
were they even in good earneſt ſerious 
in this propoſition, as they have an equal 
right to demand to be freed from theſe 
reſtraints. as they have to require an 
exemption from taxes, there can be no 
doubt that, was this demand complied 
with, inſolence as uſual would increaſe 
with power, and the navigation- act 
would become a bone of contention in 
no diſtant period, when they would pe- 
remptorily demand that it might be re- 


pealed, 
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pealed, or a more obſtinate and bloody 
war muſt be the conſequence. 

But, independent of this circumſtance, 
let me aſk any confiderate perſon, in, 
what manner Great Britain could repn- 
late their trade, were their other de- 
mands complied with ?—She might, in- 
deed, make as many laws for that pur- 
poſe as ſhe pleaſed, which might be al- 
lowed to paſs both houſes of parliament 
without oppolition—But how could ſhe 
inforce theſe laws? The temptation to 
ſmuggling is ſtrong—the opportunities 
of doing it with impunity are numerous. 


There is a ſtrong bias among the trad- 
ing part of mankind, and among all 


other claſſes, to favour thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs theſe laws. While the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, therefore, are in ſome 
meaſure dependent upon themſelves— 
while the judges are parties—and while 
juries may be packed to their mind, 
what law need they be afraid of, how- 
ever ſevere ? In theſe circumſtances they 
may, with unconcern, ſuffer the legiſla- 
ture to enact what laws they pleaſe, and 
proffer to pay implicit obedience ta 
them.—Such has been the caſe hitherto 
with them—but now, that ſome fteps 
have been taken to put theſe laws effec- 
tually in execution, they have taken the 
alarm—Thoſe who have been in the 
practice of obtaining riches by a trade 
the moſt deſtructive that can be imagi- 
ned to the parent ſtate, ſee themſelves 
ready to be deprived of theſe ſources of 


wealth; and therefore moſt naturally 


are diſpoſed to oppoſe theſe arrange- 
ments with all their might.—Their lan- 
guage is, Alter not your practice with 
* regard to us Allow us to explain the 
* laws—to collect the duties by our own 
* officers as formerly, and we will ſub- 
* mit without reluctance, as formerly, 


to theſe laws, and ſuffer you to make 


* as Many more as you pleaſe—but do 
* not you intermeddle as to the execu- 
tion of theſe. Truſt us we will, like 
* honeſt, diſintereſted, noble, generous 
* ſouls, do every thing that is right 
© but we will not ſuffer you to ule us ſo 
* ungenteelly as to doubt our word, or 
to ſend any perſon to ſee that theſe 
laws of yours are duly executed.“ 
This 1s a fair ſtate of the caſe—and 
who can doubt but that ſuch a ſet of /:- 
beral. minded men will, on all occaſions, 
ſacrifice their own intereft to the good 


of the parent ſtate, for which they have 


ne wed ſuch filial affection Is it not, 


TOC DONS e os 
therefore, an unpardonable inſult in any 
miniſter to doubt their word of honours 
or think of demanding,any other ſecuri- 


ty for the execution of the laws than 


their own promile ? Is it not well known 
that their reputation as to integrity in 
every ſenſe is immaculate, and free trom 
every ſtain whatever ? 5 „ 

I now come to conſider the; nature 
of the trade of Great Britain to 
theſe colonies, the reſtraints the Ameri- 
cans are under in that relpect, the. many 
and great inconveniencies they labour 


under on this account, and the innume- 


rable advantages that this parent, ſtate. 
enjoys from it. . 
When Britain began to perceiye the 
benefits that reſulted fromctrade, and to 
know wherein her real ſtrength conſiſted, 
the famous navigation act was made, by 
which all veſſels trading to Britain were | 
obliged to be navigated chiefly by na- 
tives. This act was extended to Ame- 
rica, with an obligation to land all the 
products that were ſhipped from theſe 
colonies firſt in Britain, before they 
cguld be carried to any other port. It 
was found in a ſhort time, that ſome of 


the commodities were ſo bulky asc did 


not admit of being tranſported to Britain 
at all, and that others ſuffered great da- 
mage by that, which hurt the trade of 
the colonies confiderably. On this ac- 
count, certain commodities were ex- 


eemed from this burdenſome mode of 


conveyance, and the Americans were 


left at liberty to go directly to their de- 


ſtined ports with them, without touch- 


ing at Britain at all. The number of 


theſe has been gradually increaſed tilt 
the preſent time, that all the bulky com- 
modities exported from thence, excep- 
ting tobacco, hemp, and naval ſlures, 
are included among them. 

For their greater encouragement, the 
act of navigation was farther diſpenſed 
with, and they were allowed to navigate 
their veſſels without the requiſite num- 
ber of Britiſh ſailors ;—an indulgence 
that many of the beſt judges of political 
juriſprudence think was highly injudi- 
cious. A late eminent writer (Mr A- 
dam Smith) juſtly obſerves, that defence 
is more neceſſary for a ſtate than even a 
very flouriſhing commerce; and altho? - 
all reſtraints upon commerce are hurt- 
ful to it, yet the navigation act, which 
tends ſo much to increaſe the number 
of ſailors, on which the fecurity of this 
iſland chiefly depends, although it 

8 


might retard our commerce in a ſmall 
degree, was nevertheleſs a moſt neceſ- 
— law, that ought not, of any account, 
to be diſpenſed with. 

Theſe are the reſtraints on their trade, 

which the Americans ſo often mention, 
and from theſe they aſſert; that Britain 
derives ſuch great advantages as would 
be more than fufficient to pay their full 
proportion of the public charges of the 
ſtate. Let us endeayour to ſee what 
they Iofe, and what Britain gains by 
"theſe laws. But we muſt ſtate their 
trade as it really is, and not as it is re- 
Preſented to bel 5 

To the Weſt Indies the Americans 
export lumber, by which is meant wood 
of all ſorts, rice, maiſe, peaſe, wheat, 
flour, dried fiſh, &c. without any re- 

. ſtraint. * 

In return, they bring from the Britiſh 
illands ſugars, and melaſſes to bẽ diſtil- 
led: From the French and Dutch 
illands they import, befides the above 
Articles, cloths of all ſorts, teas, and 
Eaſt India goods; but eſpecially linens, 
in exchange for hats of their own manu- 
facture, and furs, not to mention guns 
and” military ftores, when we are at war 
with them, which are ſmuggled out, as 
the French manufactures are ſmugsled 
in, with the greateſt eaſe. 

To the Mediterranean, and all to the 
ng - Cape Finiſterre, they have li- 
Forts to export rice, and grain of all 
rts, without any reſtraint; by which 
*commerce, Britain is deprived 'of a mar- 
0 For her wheat, which ſhe would be 
ble to furniſh them with, to her own 
great emolument. By the ſame oppor- 
tunities, they export hats and firs in a 
clandeſtine manner, to the great hurt of 
our own manufaRures, and emelument 
of our rivals. 
+ From thence they clandeſtinely im- 
port filks, linen, wines, and other ir- 
ticles of their produce: and as the trade 
here is of the clandeſtine” ſort, and as 


they: more than they buy, it is always 
Pa in ready money. 


To Britain they export tobacco, iron; 


tar, pot - aſh, a little hemp, ſome flax- 
ſeed, furs, indigo, and rice; for all of 
which, except the firſt and laſt, they re- 
ceive a very conſiderable bounty, & 
From Britain they import what coarſe 
woolen goods they cannot be ſupplicd 
with'from' other markets, — ſome coarſe 
linens, hard-ware of all ſorts, to a con- 
fideraþle , as theſe Cap be ob- 
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tained e elſe ſo cheap; a ſmil 
quantity of tea, and other Eaſt Indiz 
goods, powder, ſhot, books, &c. z. the 
returns for which are ſcarce ever ſooner 
than i in three years, and often not til 

Many readers who have "we accuſ. 
tomed to think that Britain furniſhed 
every article of cloathing, &c. to every 
inhabitant in America, and who there. 
fore formed in his own mind a grand 
idea of the amazing extent of the Ame. 
rican trade, will be ſurpriſed at this ac- 
count; and thoſe who have been accuſ- 
tomed to think of it in that manner, 

will no doubt be Ste eg amazed at 
the ſmall effect that the ſtopping of the 
American trade has produced on our 
manpfactures. The American mer- 
chants themſelves ought to have known 
this in ſome meaſure before, and ſhout 
have viewed it as a dangerous expert- 
ment, totally to prohibit trade with Bri- 
tain, leſt it ſhould open her eyes as to 
its infignificance, and force” them to 
trace it to its ſource. It was an engine 
in their hands with which they might, by 
ſkilful management, have kept miniſters 
in awe; but now the charm is diſpelled, 
and they will ſoon find that with it their 
influence will be loſt, or they will be 
compelled to make their trade flow in 
another channel more advantageous to 
the parent ftate., 

Thus it appears, that unleſs it be the 
tobacco trade, which we have been able 
to ſecure intirely to ourſelves, all the 
reſt is of little conſequence. The nor- 

' thern colonies, inſtead of taking all their 
manufa@tures from us, as many think 
they do, 'not only manufacture cloth, 
and linen almoſt as much as ſerves 
themſelves, but hats alſo in great quan- 
tities for export, contrary” to the laws of 
our commerce, which is highly prejudi- 


cialto'the intereſt of the ftate;z nor do 


they take almoſt a lingle article of ma- 
nuſacture from us that is not furniſhed 
cheaper by us than any other nation, 
and which they would buy from us 
were their commerce to all the world 
perfectly free; and, indeed, unleſs in the 
article of tobacco, their commerce, in 
the way they managed it, was intirely 
free. Was it a wonder if they wiſhed it 
ſhpuld be always ſo? And has not Bri- 
tain been extremely fooliſh to pamper, 
in ſuch a high degree as ſhe has done, 
the inhabitants of thoſe colonies from 
which ſhe can derive ſo little advantage? 
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Had half the attention that has been be- 
ſtowed upon the 79rthern provinces of 
&merica,—had half the money that has 
been expended there. for their encou- 


ragement. and protection, been judi- 


ciouſly applied in Britain itſelf, I have 


no doubt but the nation might have 


been perhaps twice as powerful as it is at 
preſent: But what is paſt cannot be re- 
called. Let us be wiſer in time to 
come. 2 a 8 : * i 
Such is the nature of that trade, about 
the immenſe. benefits of which to Bri- 
tain ſo very much has been ſaid.” By 
means of it, the French. ſugar colonies 
are ſupplied with lumber, and have their 
zelaſles taken off their hands at a very 
tigh value, while the Britiſh ſugar plan- 
ers are depreſſed for want of a market * 


urs, the only branch of commerce that 
ritain can pretend to have any thing 
ike a monopoly of, are diſperſed to va- 


ious parts. of the world, and our hat 


nauufactory of courſe greatly.cramped, 
1 compariſon of what it would be.— By 


yoolen manufactures are greatly encou- 
aged, and. thoſe of. Scotland and Eng- 


hort, the northern eolonies have perfect 
lberty to carry all their products, of any 
alue, directly to thoſe markets that are 
teſt adapted to them, without reſtraint; 

every one of which they naturally in- 


erfere with the commerce ef apt 
d, and, by the manner in which the 25 — 
7 » Dy | Pl faces of thoſe very perſons who had given 


ave hitherto carried on their. clandeſ- 
ine trade, prove highly, detrimental to 
he intereſt of. the parent ſtatę. In re- 
m for which loſſes, we are poſſeſſed of 


nature of trade, may perhaps wonder how 
CAmericats can give the French à good 
ice for their melaſſes, and only give a very 


om this circumſtance; —the French get in 
change for them hats and furs, articles of 
ery great value, to them, although of low 


hemſelves great gainers by the trade; but 


ings, fo that although the Americans may 
re as much money for the melaſſes as the 
due of the furs, &c. in their own country 
vuld ariſe to, it is a much lower price to the 
wiſh than to the French planter, 


for this commodity, to the very great 
benefit of our moſt inveterate rivals, and 
etriment of this nation,—By this trade, 


eans of it alſo, the French linen and 


and propottionally depreſſed, contrary 
Þ:the intereſt of the parent.ſtate.—In.. 


.* Ths' reader who-is not acquainted with. 
vor one to the Britiſh planters:— It ariſes 


rice in America. Both parties thus find 


ſe cannot be imported into the Britifh iſ- 


* 7 
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„ ; e . > 
a languid inconfiderable trade that 


would quickly have dwindled into no- 
thing of itſelf, without any prohibitions 
of the American congreſs, had things 
been allowed to goon in their old train. 
—But this, it is to be hoped; will be 
prevented. | ae el e Ap 8 
The reader will take notice J here re- 
fer intirely to the northern colonies. | 
The commerce to the ſouthern.:provin-. 
ces is more beneficial, and happily it is 
equally ſo. to the patent ſtate and the 
colonies ; but even this is as yet of far 
lefs importance than it might be, or is 
generally imagined, as it has never yet. 
made any thing like an adequate return 
to this. natian for the expence ſhe has 
been put to in obtaining it. Sy 
The farther I proceed..in examining 
into the merits of this contreverſy, I find 
reaſon to be more and more amazed at 
the nature of the arguments that have 
been. boldly. advanced by the favourers, 
of America, It would ſeem as if. they 
imagined that all their readers had Been. 
dipt in Lethe's ſtream to make them loſe. 
the remembrance of all paſt tranſaQions, 


Is | 


or were endowed with ſuch an extraor- 


dinary degree of credulity, as to believe 
any thing that might be told them. Ir. 
would not appear ſurpriſing. to. me if 

they ſhould ſome time take it-inta-their ' 

heads to.aſſert,thatthe ſſin was a rock of 
ice, and the moon a piece of. Blvpr,. or, 
ik they did ſo, that they Would meet 


with people who would implicitly be- 


lieve what they had ſaid. 2 

It has been aſſerted in the houſe of 
commons, in the face of the ſupreme le- 
giſlative council of the nation; in the 


their votes for raiſing the ſuppliès that 
Britain never expended any thing upon 
F,, 2.5: 5 
„% What have we done for them?“ 
ſays Mr Hartley in the houſe of com- 
mons; 1 believe preciſely nothing at. 
all, but juſt keeping watch, and ward 
over their trade, that they fnould reseive 
nothing but from ourſelves, and at dur 


'own price. I will not poſitively ſay - 


that we have ſpent nothing, though I de 
not recolle& any ſuch article on your 
journals, but I mean not any. material 
expence in-fetting them out as Eolonifts.” . 
The royal military government of Nova 
Scotia coſt indeed not a little ſum; a- 
bove 500,000 l. for its plantation, and its 
firſt years. Had our other colonies .coft 
any thing fimilary either in their out-ſet _ 


* 
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or ſupport, there would have been ſome- 
thing to ſay on that fide ; but inſtead of 
that, they have been left to themſelves 
: for 100 or 150 years, upon the fortune 
and capital of private adventurers, to 


its ſettlement, beſpeaks a moſt ſhamelefy 
degree of indolence, which nothing could 
apologize for but a modeſt diffidence 
ariſing from conſcious demerit.—Inftead 
of which we have here a moſt pompous 


© encounter every difficulty and danger.“ harangue, delivered with all the afſy. Ware tt 
x It is hard to ſay whether our amaze- rance that ought to ariſe from a perfe&Wſuces 
ment at the ignorance, or indignation knowledge of the facts in queſtion.—Is it N and, 
at the impudence, of this declaimer a wonder that the ignorant vulgar ſhould he w 
mould be moſt excited on peruſing the be miſſed, who have hardly any other N crapes 
above paſſage. Perſons who form no means of information than the ſpeeches Mane 
part of the national Council of the ſtate of their repreſentatives—and who, per- s. 
may be, in ſome meaſure, excuſed if haps, do not think it poſſible for any Wjourn: 
they ſhould not fully underſtand every man to arrive at ſuch a conſummate In 
particular relating to the application of degree of impudence as to be able ſo II aſk: 
: the public revenue: But, for a member ſhamefully to miſrepreſent facts, as in I decla! 
of the Britiſh ſenate, whoſe buſineſs it the preſent inſtance ? Maſſ⸗ 
ought to be to ſearch and obtain infor- In the ſame declamatory ſtile he pro- the r 
mation in caſes of this ſort, to be to- ceeds: If they make a hat or a piece ¶ the p 
tally unacquainted with the expendi- of ſteel, an act of parliament calls it a N of al 
ture of the ſums (mentioned below *) nuiſance : a tilting hammer, a ſteel fur- Þ if the 
which have been voted by the houſe nace, muſt be abated in America as a Does 
of commons for American ſupport fince nuiſance. Is it ſo with their fellow- ¶ enco 
WEAR, be | 12 8 the C 
* N Cog 5 „ has! 
* SUMS granted to the ſeveral Provinces of North America, for the ſupport of the ¶ in o 
Civil Government, & c. of each Province from the year 1716 to 1775 incluſve. | ſtate 
25 1 i | ! 35 . mes 
New- Vork forces, — _ _ L. 339,055 16 8 I Brit 
. Carolina in general, — — 8 43024 9 107 
| . Georgia, civil and military, — — — 380, 920 2 101 9 5 
: South Carolina, military, — — — — 101, 524 5 6 
Nova Scotia, civil government, — — 1,358,240 17 Gr ui 
. Eaſt Florida, ditto, — — — — 59,300 © © 
.. , Weſt Florida, ditto, — — — — 64,324 13 6 
America in general, forces, — — — 172,999 © 0 | On 
Rewards and compenſations, before laſt war, — 235,749 2 105 © Or 
A n On 
Total L. 2,755,138 8 10 
1 1 | Be 
GRANTS in Parliament for Rewards, Encouragement, and ; | 
Indemnification, ts the Provinces in North America, 
for their Services and Expences during the laſt war. Fr 
Date of wotes. | | 
Feb. 3. 1756. New England, New-York, and Jerſey, L. 115,000 o o 
May 15. 1757. North and South Carolina, and Virginia, — zo, oo o o Ex 
June x. 1758. Maſſachuſſet's Bay and Connecticut, — — 4,117 17 61 
April 3. 1759. American colonies in general, for pay and E: 
| cloathing to their troops, — — — z2co,0co o o 
March I 3. 1760. Ditto, — — — — — 200,000 o o A 
| To New-York for expences incurred by them 
. . — 285 _ 29977 7 8. 
1 Jan. 20. 1761. Colonies in general, as before — — 200,000 © o 
ö 13 Jan. 26. 1762. Ditto, — . OY PE A * 1339333 6 8 
4 March 15.2763. Ditto — — — 133,333 6 8 
= April 23. 2770. New Hampſhire forces, in as incurred anno 
i - 1658, —_— a — — — 6,009 13 3 


| | Total La, 55 


L. 1,081 771 11 91 


py my has 23 


Carried over L. 3,836,910 1 5 77 
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am will, has ſhe not prohibited the planting 


nibjects on this fide the Atlantic? Are w 
tobacco in this iſland, left it ſhould have 


Ng could 
ffidence 
-Inſtead 
Ompouz 
le aſſu. 

perfeq 
1.—Is it 
r ſhould 


y other N crapes of Norwich, or the cottons of followed by Britain, both as to her own 
peeches Ml Mancheſter, nuiſances ?—I ſpeak from internal manufactures and commerce, and 
o, per- acts. I call the books of ſtatutes and with regard to the colonies. Such rea- 
for any I journals to witneſs,” ſoning as the above is therefore altoge- 
mmate In anſwer to theſe queries, in my turn ther idle and nugatory, and is calculated 
able ſo II ak—if the Britiſh parliament have merely to prejudice the weak, and miſ- 
„as in declared that pig-iron, the maſts, of lead the ignorant. | 
Maſſachuſett's-bay are nuiſances —If In the fame ſtile of miſrepreſentation 
e pro- ff the rice of Carolina is a nuiſance ?—If he proceeds to ſpeak of the protection 
a piece ¶ the pitch and tar, the hemp, the pot-aſh, our fleet affords to the American com- 
Is it a WW of all theſe colonies are nuiſances ?—or merce. They are (ſays he) our car- 
el fur- ¶ if the indigo of Georgia is a nuiſance ?!— goes, our manufactures, our commerce, 
a as a I Does not Great Britain pay bounty for our navigation.”—Very true. If Ame- 
ellow- encouraging all theſe manufactures in rica be conſidered as a part of the Britiſh 
the colonies If, in ſome inſtances, ſhe dominions, all this is true—becauſe they, 
has ſeen proper to reſtrain the colonies, as well as the inhabitants of Britain, are 
of the F in others ſhe has reſtrained the parent included under the emphatic term our: 
five. ſtate from the fear of injuring the colo- But when he ſays, that © every ſhip 


the hats and clu'hs of Glouceſterſhire 
nuiſances ?—Are che tilting hammers of 
Patipo0l nuiſances ? Are the cutleries 
of Sheffield and Birmingham nuiſances ? 
are the ſtockings of Nottingham nui- 
paces? Are the linens of Scotland, Ire- 
and, or Broomſgrove, nuiſances ? Are 
the woolen cloths of Yorkſhire, the 


been hurtful to the American trade 2— - 
In every well governed kingdom ſome 
particular manufactures deſerve to be 
_ encouraged in one part of the country 


in preference to another, ſo as moſt ef- 
fectually to promote the good of the 
whole. This is a conduct that has been 


nies.— Has not the parliament of Great from America is bound for Great Bri- 


6 8 Britain declared it is a nuiſance, if you tain; none enter into American ports 
9 i 
2 lot | | BY | ; 5 
5 6 Brought over K.. 3,836,910 © 2 
: o 4 account of Bounties on American Commodities, paid 
7X by Great Britain. | | 1 
2 0 On Indigo from 1749 to 1773, . 145, 22 3 37 Fa 
10; on Hemp and Flax from 1766 to 1772, 57560 8 74 
——— | On Naval Stores from 1706 to 1774, 1,458,762 11 9 | 
3 10 = £+1,609,345 3 83 
——— | Beſides other Bounties granted on Raw Silk, Pipe ftaves, | 
Hogſhead ſtaves, Barrel ftaves, Pipe, Hogſhead, or 
Barrel Heading. | 
From the year 1714 to the year 1775, the money voted by 
parliament for the forces employed in defence of the colo- 
8 nies, amount to — —— — — — — $8,779,925 3 11% 
> oO If Extraordinary expences for forts, garriſons, ordnance | 
6, ſtores, tranſports, carriages, proviſions, &. — — $8,979,925 3 114 
Expences of fleets and naval ftations, employed and eſtabli- 
-S ſhed in America for its defence, — — —— I0,000,000 © o 
0 Annual preſents to the American Indians for abſtaining 
from hoſtilities againſt the colonies, and for the ceſſion of 
83 lands, 2 WT * hy Hy Ps 8 610, ooo „0 
0 ; — — 
: Total L. 34,697,142 10 104 
The reader whe is defirqus to ſee the particulars of theſe expences more 
3 minutely ftated, may have recourſe to the pamphlet intitled, the Rights of Great 
oy Britain aſſerted, where he will find full ſatisfaction. 
97 It deſerves to be noted, that the above expence has been almoſt wholly incurred 
— | fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover: What had been expended before that 
77 


period is not mentioned. 
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but Britiſh ſhips and men,” —nothing 
can be more ſhamefully falſe ; for, ex- 
clufive of the tobacco ſhips, I will ven- 


ture to aſſert, that hardly one ſhip of 
ten that ſail from America is bound for 


Britain—and nearly as ſmall a propor- 
tion of the ſhivs that return are Britiſh, 


or are navigated by Britiſh ſailors. The. 


— 8 0 2 | 


courſe of their. trade has. been already 
explained, and needs not be here enlar- 
ged upon. 3 13 TM 
Such is the information that the igno- 
rant derive from the een members 
of both houſes of parhament, who ſeem. 
to have no other defign but to perplex 
the councils of the nation, and miſlead 
the multitude.—Weak, indeed, muſt be 
the arguments they have _to adduce 
when they are obliged te have recourſe 
to falſehoood and mifrepreſentation; 
A man who is himſelf cool arid un- 
pre udiced; who has conſidered the 
reſpective claims of the parent. coun- 
try and of the colonies with attention, 
is in ſome degree aſtoniſhed at reading 
many of the arguments that have been 
produced by the favourers of America 
in the preſent conteſt. One who has a 
fincere tove for liberty—who wiſhes well 
to the cauſe of humanity, and is deſirous 
of promoting the general happineſs of 
mankind, can eaſily form af idea of cer- 
tain abuſes in the government of theſe 
colonies that might deſerve to be cor- 
rected, and of defects in their political 
arrangemerit that might require to be 
rectified. Had the coloniſts, with tem- 
per and moderation, pointed out theſe 
abuſes or defects, and ſhowed that they 
were deſirous of having them remedied 
by ſuch alterations as deliberate wiſdom 


* 


might direct, it is not to be doubted but 


that all the calm and diſintereſted part 

of the nation would have eſpouſed. their 

cauſe, and have compelled the miniſtry 
to comply with their requeſts, even if. 
they ſhould have been as tyrannical and 
wicked as they wiſh to repreſent them. 
I can at leaſt anſwer for myſelf, that, as” 
far as my influence could have extend- 
ed, they ſhould in that caſe have had it: 


But when they themſelves, with an in- 


temperate fury, complain of evils that 
either do not at all exiſt, or are merely 
of their own creating—and when the 
writers they employ endeavour to per- 
plex the underſtanding by ſophiſtical 
arguments and abſurd deductions, the 
man of common ſenſe becomes ſhocked 


» 


at the attempt, and their moſt ſincere 


as weak, and utterly incapable to cope 
with the Americans in arms, who are 


them. Would to God they had been 


. ee, twenty years ago, we would have 


this, had he not had motives for it that 


ſuffered much if he had confined himſelf 


they could bring together, at any one 


weltwiſhers, if uninfluenced by party «; 
ſelf-intereſt, are obliged 1 TY 
ion as unreaſonable political bigots at 
eſt,-. . ; 
The writers in favour of the colonic 
fometimes complain of Britain as having 
power only, and na right over the colo- 
nies—She is a great and rigorous deſpot 
who is able to cruſh the inhabitants, but 
not to ſubdue their. fpirits. This fa- 
vours their argument at the time. On 
another occaſion Britain is repreſented 


ſaid to be not only capable of reſiſting 
the whole force of Britain, but of all 
Europe, were they combined againſt. 


poſſeſſed” of a hundredth part of that 


been freed from the expence and trouble 
of a yery bloody war, undertaken ſolely 
in their defence. 5 I 
Perhaps a reverend calculator t, who 
has become a warm partizan of the A- 
mericans, will not be looked upon as an 
able planner of military operations and 
it is poſſible he would not have gone ſo 
far out of his own ſphere as to, attempt 


are not altogether apparent. However 


that may be, it is very poſſible his repu- 
tation as a..cateulator would not have. 


to the civil department, and avoided the 
military line. I am but a novice in this 
reſpe& as well as himſelf, and therefore 
would be content to leave the deciſion 
of the matter to. the experience of one. 
campaign: But, as the.reverend doctor. 
is ſo fond of making calculations, I ſhatl 
beg that, in the next edition of his eſſay, 
he will favour the world with anſwers 
to the following queries 
Suppoſing the united cofonies have 
590,000 fighting men, all completely 
armed, and unanimous in the great 
cauſe (for I want to grant. him every 
thing, and am by no means defirous of 
diſputing. about trifles), how many men 
waged there be for every mile of fron- 
tier —S =. 5 "oO 
Suppoſing theſe men were placed con- 
tinually as a guard, and in readineſs at.. 
all. times, how long would it be before 


* Yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient to 
repel all the world. Common Senſe, P. 58. 


| 4 Dr Price. 
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uce, a ſufficient number of forces to 
(poſe 30,000 of ſüch paultry troops as 
the Britiſh and Hanoverians are, and pre- 
jent them from ravaging and deſtroying 
their country? „„ 
Suppoſing them capable, in a certain 
ime, to.bring forces together in ſuch 
numbers as to ablige the Britiſh troops 
to retire—how ſhall they know to what 
place they are next to go !—and who 
hall prevent them from ravaging the 
country the troops that came to oppoſe 
them have deſerted ? | | 
When theſe 500,000 troops are thus 
cantoned on the frontiers,” who is to 
cultivate their grounds, to furniſh pro- 
ions in abundance for them? 
- Suppoſing their grounds at their re- 
ſpective homes to be cultivated by old 
men and women, who is to carry theſe 
proviſions from thence to the army in 
all its different marches and counter- 
marches ? 5% ũ ÿ 
How are they to be ſupplied with am- 


Inunition and cloathing : How are they 


to tranſport their artillery, ſuppoſing 
they have it? How are they to be kept 
under proper ſubordination How are 
they to be prevented from diſagreeing 
among themſelves ?—How are they to 
e induced to enter into the army? 
How prevented from deſerting ?—and 
what art will he contrive to give the A- 
mericaus a perfect confidence in one an- 
ther 2 LSE . 3 


ogether—but the poſition he has aſſu- 
med is in itſelf ſo abſurd as not to de- 
ſerre any more ſerious anſwer. Per- 
haps, before this is written, the matter 
may be in a great meaſure decided, on 
which account I think it unneceſſary to 
well longer on this head. 3 
But let us ſuppoſe: that, by a miracle, 
he Americans ſhould be inſpired with 
terfe& confidence of one another at this 
ime; and that the Britiſh,' by an unac- 
ountable fatality, ſhould be brought 
o lay down their arms before theſe all- 
o werful conquerors—Suppoſing they 
hould be declared free and independent 
lates, and thus get all their warmeſt 
ines accompliſned - what would they 
in by this? Happy would it have been 


kd this queſtion before they had pro- 
teded to extremities. But it is not in 
e midſt of ſeditious harangues that a 
weſtion of this nature can be fairly de- 
ated, We, howeyer, who live at our 
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ſeem to be fully aware of this, and have 
been lucky enough to perſuade a great 
number of people, that a republican 
form of government would be the moſt 
proper for an extenſive, thinly inhabited 
country like theirs—a country that has 
different provinces, whoſe climate and 
natural product: are extremely diſſimi- 
lar—and whole political intereſts muſt 
be ever at variance with one another on 
almoſt every occaſion. 

This is, perhaps, as ſtriking a proof as 
could be produced of the power of ſel- 
fiſh affections over the judgment of man- 


or thouſands if they had coolly diſcuſ- 
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eaſe, at a diſtance from theſe tumultu- 
ous ſcenes, may reap ſome entertain- 
ment, as well as inſtruction, from this 
diſcyſhon ; on which account I ſhall 
willingly ſuggeſt a few hints on that 
ſubject. | 7 9 Mop 


It plainly appears, from every circum- 


ſtance relating to the Americans, that 
they wiſh to erect theraſelves into a re- 
publican goyernment in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the Word: A form of government 
that muſt in idea be the moſt agreeable 
to the multitude on all occaſions, be- 
cauſe it preſents to their imagination a 
picture, in which every one thinks he 
perceives himſelf à perſon of great im- 
portance—The meaneſt individual thinks 
that the ſtate ſhall be governed by him- 
ſelf—and thoſe of higher rank imagine 
that they ſhall become chiefs and rulers 
of the nation—AJl are pleafed with the 
idea of their own future aggrandize- 
"ment, and are intoxicated with the 
thoughts of their wn ſelf- importance. 
On this account artful men, who ſtu- 
dy how to turn the foihles of mankind 
to their own advantage, have it not in 
their power to eonceal their ambitious 
deſigns in any other way under ſuch a 
plaufible colouring as this affords; and, 
on this account, it may: be expected 
that no capital revolution will ever be 
effected in the government of any free 
ſtate, in modern times, but by adopting 
this plan. Fog | 
I might go on at this rate for pages 
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kind; for, were it not for the motives 
above aſſigned, there is hardly a perſon 
ſo little ſkilled in politics as not to be 
capable ©" ſeeing the abſolute i H ανſibi- 
lity of eſtabl, ning a pure derocracy in 
a country ſo ſi ated as the continent of 
North America is at preſent. 

In a very ſmall flate, where all the 
members may !.. convened together at 


one time, it may perhaps be pcſlible for 
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the people to preſerve ſome ſhew of li- 
berty under a government ſeemingly de- 


mocratical, although, even in that caſe, , 


they are perpetually in danger of beco- 
ming the dupes of ſome artful man, who 
naturally becomes their tyrant : But, in 
a large extended ftate, where the mem- 
bers are neceſſarily at ſuch a diſtance 
from the feat of government as to be 
totally incapable of controuling thoſe 
intrufted with authority, it would be as 
impoſſible to prevent deſigning men 
from aſſuming deſpotic power, as it 


would be to prevent the ſun from ſni- 


ning, or the dews of heaven from falling 
upon the ſurface of the earth : Parties 
would ſoon be formed, whoſe creatures 
would have influence to the fartheſt 
corners of the ſtate, by means of whom 
the people might be cajoled for ſome 
time with a ſhew of ſelf-government, 
while they were in fact the moſt abject 
flaves that could exiſt—till their ſpirits 
became ſo broken, and themſelves fo 
enervated, as to wiſh for one ruler, who 
might then aſſume the reins, and be- 
come a legal deſpot over a ſet of ener- 
vated flaves. | 

Such is the natural and unavoidable 
end of every large ſtate where the ſu- 
preme power is veſted ultimately in the 
people, even when moderated by the 
controuling power of a ſenate—Such was 
the end of mighty Rome herſelf— But a 
democracy formed to the wiſhes of the 
people, where there would neceſſarily 
be no higher power to moderate their 
plan of ideal liberty, could hardly exiſt 
one moment—All muſt be anarchy, 
which unavoidably ends in deſpotiſm. 

But let us for a moment ſuppoſe that 
another miracle ſhould be worked in fa- 


vour of the Americans; and that no 


ambitious man ſhould appear among 
them for ſome time; that the ſeveral 
members of their grand congreſs ſhould 
be elected without undue influence or 
cabal; and that they ſhould meet with 


a ſincere deſire in each to promote the. 
intereft of the country in the higheſt 


degree ls it not certain that the mem- 
bers of each colony would naturally 
wiſh to promote the intereſts of that co- 
Jony in a very high degree ?—It would 
then be found that the intereſts of the 


different colonies were totally incompa- 


tible with one another—The northern 
coloniſts would ſoon diſcover that they 
could not well ſubſiſt without carrying 


on manufactures— nor could theſe be 
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eſtabliſhed among them without obi. 
ging the ſouthern colonies to purchaſe 
theſe from them The ſouthern colo- 
nies, on the contrary, would alſo find it 
was much more for their intereſt to 
trade with ſome of the northern Euro. 
pean ſtates, who would purchaſe all the 
native commodities they ſhould be able 
to rear, and give them in exchange ma- 
nufactures at half the price they could 
be afforded for by their ſiſter coloniſts, 
— How ſhall theſe mutual claims be ad. 
juſted?— The moſt numerous party in 
that grand congreſs muſt carry their 
point—In that caſe the ſouthern pro- 
vinces become to be outvoted—They 
become diſcontented——Diſputes riſe 
higher ftill—The two parties come to 
look upon one another as enemies—In 
impoſing taxes each wiſhes to throw the 
burden on the other. The ſouthern c0- 
lonies are here again outvoted, and muſt 
again ſubmit. | IE 
In the mean time the northern pro- 
vinces flouriſh abundantly—Thoſe tothe 
ſouth muſt take their wheat from them, 


or raiſe it for themſelves inſtead of more 


valuable products The northern colo- 
niſts become fiſhermen they build ſhips 
the whole trade of that continent is 
carried on with their mariners in their 
ſnips— They become a hardy race of 


people, while thoſe to the ſouth, from 


the influence of climate, &c. become 
languid and weak They feel themſelves 
oppreſſed, and complain, but without 
obtaining redreſs— They at length have 


recourſe to arms— but, alas! what can 


a feeble enervated people do in oppoſi- 
tion to an enemy more numerous, more 
hardy, more rich, more powerful by ſea 
and by land They are quickly ſubdued 


by force of arms, and are reduced to 


the ſtate of a conquered province —a 


province too under the moſt unfortu- 
nate circumſtances—perpetually ſubject- 
ed to the will of a rival, whoſe intereſt 
it is to load them with every burden 


they can poſſibly be made to bear—a ri- 
val who has ever ſhowed the ſtrongeſt 


' inclination to be intolerant in religion, 
oppreſſive in politics, and unjuſt in mer- 


cantile affairs; for ſuch, it is believed, 
all the other colonies will acknowledge 
to be the character of that province 
which takes the lead at preſent, and 
would of neceſſity preſerve it in all time 


to come, ſhould the above event take 


place. 


Thus, Sir, I hope I have ſhowed that 
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the preſent war on the part of Britain 1s 

2juſt, neceſſary, and even humane war; 

and on the part of America in general a 

wild andooliſh exertion of inconfide- 

nte perſons, who are led, by the artifice 

of a few defigning men, to purſue a plan 

of operations, which, if ſucceſsful, may 
de productive of the higheſt miſery to 

themſelves. —That - they may ſoon ſee 
theſe things in a proper light, and pur- 

fue that plan of conduct that would moſt 
eſſectually conduce to their own real 
happineſs ; and that, when theſe diſtur- 
bances ſhall ſubſide, Britain may adopt 
ſuch meaſures, with regard to the colo- 
nies, as ſhall moſt effectually tend to 
promote the real felicity of all the inha- 
bitants, and guard againſt future diſtur- 
bances, by placing them in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as may make it the intereſt of 
every individual to purſue thoſe meaſures 
that may equally conduce to their own 
agerandizement, and that of the parent 
ſtate, rather than to attempt to keep 
them in ſubjection by the cruel and un- 
availing power of compulſatory laws, is 
the fervent prayer of their fincere well- 


wiſher, | 
| TIMOLEON. 


— 


Se. 
I HAVE read, with ſome degree 
of attention, the pamphlet intitled Com- 
mon Senſe pamphlet which might be 
intirely ſufficient to open the eyes of 
Great Britain; as to the real deſigns of 


the leaders of the American junto. It 


ought even to open the eyes of the colo- 
niſts themſelves, had they the ſmalleſt 
ſhare of cool moderation left. 

This pamphlet is evidently written by 
à man ill at eaſe in his own mind; one 
who has gone too far to hope that any 
good will accrue to himſelf from a recon- 


ciliation between Great Britain and the 


colonies; one who has no gleam of hope 
but from a ſeparation, and therefore he 
ſtrains every nerve to perſuade his coun- 
trymen to go forward, and ſticks at no 
aſſertions, however bold, where they can 
ſerve his turn. Our preſent force is 
ſufficient to repel the ſorce of all the 
world (a). Were the number of inha- 
bitants in America increaſed, had they a 
greater number of ſea-port towns, and 
conſequently more ſeamen, things would 
be worſe than at preſent (5). A ſhip 


(a) p. 58. (8) Pe 59 


had been bred to naval affairs (c). In al- 


may be as well navigated with nine- 
tenths. of its navigators landmen, and 
only one-tenth ſeamen, as if the whole 


moſt every article of defence we abound. 
Hemp flouriſhes even to rankneſs.“ Why 
then do they need the premiums from Great 
Britain to induce them to rear it? Our 
iron is ſuperior to that of other coun- 
tries. Is it not auell knoqun, that American 
iron is ſo very brittle, that notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of Britain, ſhe has never been 
able to get it to an equality with Ruſſian, 
far leſs with Sawediſh iron? Our imall 
arms equal to any in the world.” This 
follows avell after the other. It is avel[ 
known, that brittle iron never can make 
tolerable ſmall arms. Cannon we can 
caſt at pleaſure. This is perhaps the on- 
Y true article in the account, but it is much 
ſooner ſaid than done. ** Salt-petre and 
gun- powder we are every day produ- 
cing.”* This has been aſſerted by an Ame- 
rican governor already, but is avell knoaun 
to be a falſehood ; America never 2 
as much ſalt-petre as would ſerve to manu- 
faRure powder for one field-day of the con- 
tinental, or even Britiſh army; as a proof © 
ewhich they offer almoſt Yoo per cent. ad- 
vance on the price of the article gun-powder 
to thoſe who vill import it to them, ** Our 
knowledge is hourly improving. Reſo- 
lution is our inherent character, and 
courage hath never yet forſaken us.“ 
Where avas it when the great Waſhington, 
and his brave provincials, ſcampered off, 
and left poor Gage and his daſtardly Britiſh 
troops to bring off the body of Braddock ? 
What became of it in the late precipitate re- 
treat before a handful of Britiſh troops in 
Canada? © Wherefore, what is it we 
want? Why is it that we heſitate ? From 
Britain we can expect nothing but 
ruin (4).“ Such is the language, ſuch are 
the afjeriions of this man of Common Senſe. 
It has been a maſter- ſtroke in the poli- 
ties of all leaders of ſedition, to prevail 
with their party to commit ſome daring 
act of bai barity, fo as to deprive them of 
all hopes of obtaining a pardon from 
thoſe they have offended. Theſe leaders 
of America have endeavoured to inflame 
the multitude to do that; but the mode- 


ration of Britain has almoſt put it out of 


their power. Although our gracious 
ſovereign has acted with a degree of mo- 


deration in the preſent caſe that can 


ſcarce be paralelled, yet the trun;peter 
(e) p. 63. (4) p. 67. 
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of ſedition repreſents him as the vileſt 
miſcreant that ever appeared on the face 
of the earth: ** And as he (that is the 
king of Britain) hath ſhewed himſelf 
ſuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, and 
diſcovered ſuch a thirſt of arbitrary poaver, 
is he, or is he not, a proper man to ſay 
to theſe colonies, You ſhall make no 
laws but what I pleaſe (e)? The king's 
ſpeech at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, which muſt yet be freſh in 
the memory of every one of my readers, 
is ſtigmatized in the following terms: 
4 The king's ſpeech, as being a piece of 
finiſhed villainy, deſerved, and ftill de- 
ſerves a general execration both by the 
congreſs and people (7). — And again, 
The ſpeech, if it may be called one, is 
nothing better than a wilful audacious 
libel againſt the trüth, the common 
ood, and the exiſtence of mankind, and 
is a formal and pompous method of of- 
fering up human ſacrifices to the pride of 
tyrants. But this general maſſacre of 
mankind is one of the privileges, and 
the certain conſequences of kings (g).“ 
«© Brutality and tyranny appear on the 
face of it (the king's ſpeech). It leaves 
us at no loſs; and every line convinces, 
even in the moment of reading, that he 
bh hunts the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is leſs a ſavage than 
the king of Britain (h).? 
I aſk any man, endued with the leaſt 
portion of common ſenſe, what reaſon- 
able propoſition can be expected to come 
from a mind ſo diſtempered as muſt be 
that of the man who can bring himſelf to 
write in this ſtrain? Yet ſuch are the mo- 
derate, mild, and rational leaders of that 
ſplenetic band who ſway the American 
continent at preſent. v0 
After having roufed the multitude to 
madneſs by ſuch ſeditious harangues as 
theſe, to commit the moſt daring out- 
rates on thoſe who were diſpoſed to re- 
main peaceable ſubjects of government, 
and inſtigated them to a rebellion that 
mult of neceſſity be quelled by force of 
arms, he attributes all the diſtreſſes that 
have enſued to Great Britain; from 
whence he infers, that deadly hate muſt, 
and ought to be rhe perpetual feelings of 
America towards her. 5 
Speaking to thoſe who have ſtill a de- 
ſire to have matters accommodated with 
Britain, he ſays, But, if you ſay you 


0 p. 46. J p. 26. (8) Pp. 77+ CY p. 77. 
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can ſtill paſs the violations over, then! 
aſk, Hath your houſe been burnt ? Hath 
your property been deſtroyed before 
your face? Are your wife and children 
deſtitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to 
live on? Have you loſt a parent or aki 
by their hands, and yourſelf the ruined 
and wretched ſurviver? If you have not, 
then are you not a judge of thoſe who 
have: but if you have, and can till ſhake 
hands with the murderers, then are you 
unworthy the name of huſband, father, 
friend, or lover; and, whatever may be 
your rank or title in life, you have the 
heart of a coward, and the ſpirit of a 
ſycophant (i).“ | 

Thoſe who are at a loſs for argument 
uſually endeavour to pervert the judg- 


ment, by inflaming the paſſions, and the 


authors of all the calamities in America 
do well to divert the attention of their 
countrymen from themſelves to Great 


Britain. They have raiſed a combuſtion, N 


hoping that, in the general confuſion, 
ſome good may reſult to themſelves : 


They cannot but foreſee, that if their 


countrymen ſhould once become ſenſible 
of the real authors of theſe diſtreſſes, 
they would certainly be undone, It is 


therefore wiſe in them, it is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, that they ſhouid divert their at- 
tention to another object. Is it not a 
common thing for a thief, when hard be- 


ſet, to bawl out, Hold the thief! and thus 


make himſelf be loft ſight of, while the 
attention of others are diverted to a dif- 


ferent object? On this account the wriz. 


ter of this pamphlet dwells much on this 
topic, and frequently returns to it: 
&© Thouſands,”? ſays he, © are already 
ruined by Briti/h barbarity ; — IF 
more will probably ſuffer the ſame fate,“ 
(witneſs the inhabitants of Norfolk in 
Virginia, whoſe houſes were burnt by 
the rebels.) “ Thoſe men have other 
feclings than we who have nothing ſuf- 
fered. All they now poſſeſs is liberty; 
what they before enjoyed is ſacrificed to 
its ſervice, and having nothing more to 
loſe, they diſdain ſubmiſſion ().“ ** Ye 
that tell us of harmony and reconcilta- 
tion, can ye reſtore to us the time that is 
paſt? Can you give to proſtitution its 
former innocence! Neither can ye recon- 
cile Britain and America. The laft cord 
is now broken; the people of England 
are preſenting addreſſes againſt us, 


(7) p. 47. (4) p. 49. 
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ſheſe are injuries which Nature cannot 
forgive 3 ſhe would ceaſe to be Nature if 
ſhe did. As well can the lover forgive 
the raviſher of his miſtreſs, as the conti- 
gent forgive the murders of Britain (/)."? 
The rubicon is paſſed (n). 
In this manner would the man whoſe 
evilty mind tells him that he has no 
room to hope for pardon, perſuade o- 
thers to become as deſperate as himſelf, 
and plunge deeper and deeper ſtill into 
that guilty ſcene in which they are now 
involved. His own deſperate ſituation 
moſt frequently recurs to his mind. It 
is eaſy, ſays he, getting into holes 
and talking of reconciliation; but do ſuch 
men put themſelves in the place of the 
ſufferer, wwhoſe all is already gone (n). 
Aye! here the ſhoe pinches, indeed! 
Such a ſufferer has nothing to hope for 
from a reconciliation, and therefore it is 
not ſurpriſing if he ſhould bawl out a- 
-oainſt it as loud as he can; but is it pru- 
"dent in thoſe who have nothing to loſe 
to venture their all for his ſervice? _- 
In the whole of this pamphlet, I find 
but one good reaſon advanced for the 
Americans perſevering in their preſent 
lan of a total ſeparation from Great 
ritain, which is, that, by robbing the 
king of the unoccupied lands of the 
back ſettlements, and appropriating to 
themſelves the quit-rents arifing from 
theſe, they will be enabled to pay their 
debts, and maintain the expence of their 
civil government. He recurs to this in 
various parts of his eſſay.— Another 


(1) p. 57, (n) p. 58. () p. 85. 
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reaſon,” ſays he, why tlie preſent time 
is preferable to all others, is, that the 
fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which, inſtead 
of being laviſned by the king on his 
worthleſs dependants, may be applied, 
not only to the diſcharge of the preſent 
debt, but to the conſtant ſupport of go- 
vernment (o).“ It is by the ſale of 
thoſe lands that the debt may be ſunk 
without burden to any; and the quit- 
rent reſerved thereon will always leſſen, 
and in e will wholly ſupport the 
yearly expence of government. It mat- 
ters not how long the debt is in paying, 
ſo as that the lands, when ſold, be ap- 
plied to the diſcharge of it; and for the 
execution of which the congreſs for the 
time being will be the continental truſ- 
tees (p). 5 
Such are the arguments, I doubt not, 
that are employed by too many of the 
inhabitants of Britain, who find them- 
ſelves unable to live as they wiſh upon their 
own property, and therefore reſolve to 
appropriate to themſelves the property 
of another—But theſe arguments will be 
found to avail them little in a court of 
juſtice. It may be common ſenſe in the 
people of America to endeavour to roh 
Britain of her property but it would 
ſurely indicate a great want of common 
ſenſe in the people of this country, 
ſhould they approve of her deſign of de- 
liberate robbery. A 


- TiIMOLEON. 
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20. C. 2. L. 26. for corruption, if, read corruption. 
L. 5. a fine, for who, read that they. 

29. C. 2. L. II. a fine, for ſeveteſt, read ſeveral. 

30. C. 2 L. 26. for not the, read out the. 

33. C. 2. L. 13. 4 fins, for diſcernible, read deſirable. 
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